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Editorial Note 



National Center for Education Statistics 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) fulfills a congressional 
mandate to collect and report “statistics and information showing the con- 
dition and progress of education in the United States and other nations in 
order to promote and accelerate the improvement of American education.” 




Education Statistics Quarterly 

Purpose and goals 

At NCES, we are convinced that good data lead to good decisions about 
education. The Education Statistics Quarterly is part of an overall effort to 
make reliable data more accessible. Goals include providing a quick way to 

■ identify information of interest; 

■ review key facts, figures, and summary information; and 

■ obtain references to detailed data and analyses. 

Content 

The Quarterly gives a comprehensive overview of work done across all 
parts of NCES. Each issue includes short publications, summaries, and 
descriptions that cover all NCES publications and data products released 
during a 3-month period. To further stimulate ideas and discussion, each 
issue also incorporates 

■ a message from NCES on an important and timely subject in 
education statistics; and 

■ a featured topic of enduring importance with invited commentary. 

A complete annual index of NCES publications appears in the Winter issue 
(published each January). Publications in the Quarterly have been technically 
reviewed for content and statistical accuracy. 



General note about the data and interpretations 



Many NCES publications present data that are based 
on representative samples and thus are subject to 
sampling variability. In these cases, tests for statistical 
significance take both the study design and the number 
of comparisons into account. NCES publications only 
discuss differences that are significant at the 95 percent 
confidence level or higher. Because of variations in 
study design, differences of roughly the same magnitude 
can be statistically significant in some cases but not in 
others. In addition, results from surveys are subject to 



nonsampling errors. In the design, conduct, and 
data processing of NCES surveys, efforts are made to 
minimize the effects of nonsampling errors, such as 
item nonresponse, measurement error, data processing 
error, and other systematic error. 

For complete technical details about data and meth- 
odology, including sample sizes, response rates, and 
other indicators of survey quality, we encourage readers 
to examine the detailed reports referenced in each article. 
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Note From NCES 

Val Plisko, Associate Commissioner 

Early Childhood, International and Crosscutting Studies Division 

The Condition of Education and Other 
NCES Annual Reports 

Serving as Associate Commissioner of the division responsible for preparing The Condition 
of Education has enabled me to come full circle. You see, 1 began my federal career some 25 
years ago working on the Condition of Education when the report was in its infancy. To give 
you an idea of how the report has progressed, my first job was hand-plotting the graphics, 
which were then converted by a graphic artist into final figures. We later graduated to 
producing the graphics on a mainframe computer, which at the time was considered 
innovative. Today, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) uses the latest 
technology not only to develop the indicators and generate the graphics, but also to allow 
top education researchers from around the country to work on the report collaboratively. 



Looking Back 

Quite a bit has changed, but quite a bit remains the same. The Condition of Education 
continues to play a key role in fulfilling the core NCES responsibility to report on trends 
and conditions in education for the nation. The report’s mandate dates to 1974, but it has 
an important antecedent in the original mission of the first (and short-lived) Department 
of Education, created in 1867. In that year, Congress legislated the establishment of a 
Department of Education to “gather statistics and facts on the condition and progress of 
education in the United States and Territories.” Education in America today — and the task 
of assessing its scope, quality, and impact — are immensely more complex, but the need to 
fulfill this essential federal responsibility remains unchanged. 

Opening the first Condition of Education report is similar to unsealing a time capsule. Some 
issues are perennial. Back in 1975, the Condition reported that the benefits of education for 
adults included greater voter participation, higher employment, greater income, and better 
academic prospects for their children. This years report adds to the litany of benefits by 
showing that the better educated are more likely to report better health, even after control- 
ling for income. In 1975, the Condition reported on the effects of the baby boom; in 2001, 
the report shows the impact of the baby boom echo (the children born to baby boomers) 
and how the population crest is now reaching the high schools. When The Condition of 
Education reported on the performance of elementary and secondary students on basic 
skills assessments in 1975, it showed large differences between Whites and Blacks and 
between students whose parents had no high school and those who had some post- 
secondary education. Today, we show data for Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics and differ- 
ences between students whose parents did not complete high school and those whose 
parents have at least a bachelor’s degree. Both the 1975 and 2001 reports show appreciable 
gains in educational attainment over time. Yet comparing the data in the two volumes 
shows that the increases in female attainment of postsecondary degrees projected for the 
mid-1970s were outpaced by the reality. 



Just as we have moved from hand-drawn to PC-generated graphics, the Center has im- 
proved its indicators and its manner of reporting data. The Condition of Education now 
reports on a core set of indicators each year, supplemented by special feature indicators. 
Elaboration of the data has greatly expanded over time, and supplementary tables now 
make up half of the report. Technical notes in the 1975 volume comprised all of three 
pages, with no reference to sampling errors associated with our surveys. Today, the report 
does a much better job of explaining the uncertainty surrounding survey estimates and 
trend lines. 
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Looking Forward 

Five years ago, The Condition of Education was released on the Internet to provide _ 

immediate access for audiences unable to obtain print copies of the report. Each year, 
the Web version of the Condition has been upgraded, and the rapidly expanding use of 
government documents on the Internet means that the Web versions are now used much 
more frequently than the print versions. New editions of The Condition of Education will 
take advantage of this evolving technology to provide more frequent updates of indicators 
that are not printed every year and to make reference materials more convenient. Rather 
than merely being facsimiles of what is printed, future Web versions will go beyond the 
print versions. The Web versions will link to further material and will be easy to search 
electronically. Aside from technological improvements, innovations in surveys and statisti- 
cal methods will increase the research depth of the publication to create more meaningful 
indicators. Future editions of the Condition will also continue to feature essays that analyze 
recent data with state-of-the-art techniques and are designed to inform policy debates. By 
bringing together information presented in a number of indicators, along with results from 
other publications, the essays will tell a more complete story about complex issues. In 
addition, innovations in graphics will make salient findings more accessible to general 
audiences. 

Other Annual Reports 

Although The Condition of Education has been produced since 1975, it is the newest of the 
three flagship reports produced annually by the Center. The other two are the Digest of 
Education Statistics and Projections of Education Statistics. 

The Digest of Education Statistics brings together education statistics at all levels. It is the 
Center’s oldest annual report series, dating to 1962, and remains the most widely used 
NCES reference work (judging from the number of Web visits — about 124,000 in the year 
2000). Its hundreds of tables — about two-thirds of them updated annually — plus support- 
ing figures, text, and documentation cover a full range of education topics, from early 
childhood activities to postdoctoral occupations. The Digest addresses the needs of 
researchers, policy analysts, and others not only for basic statistics, but also for detailed 
data and breakouts of many demographic and institutional groups from all of the Center 
surveys. It also presents an extensive collection of state-level data, and some district-level 
data, to assist state and local policymakers. In addition, it contains data for individual 
colleges, including the largest colleges in the country and historically Black and Hispanic 
colleges. Most of these statistics are printed exclusively in the Digest , the 2000 edition of 
which contained 549 pages and 427 tables. Work is currently under way on a Web-based 
system designed to allow interim updates to the annual report. 

Projections of Education Statistics , first issued in 1964, contains forecasts for 10 years into 
the future of key education statistics to meet the needs of state and federal policymakers. 
This report includes state-level projections of public school enrollment and high school 
graduates and national-level projections for public and private school teachers, school and 
college expenditures, and a variety of college enrollment and graduate variables. These 
education projections are part of a wide range of federal forecasts. The forecasts for this 
report are derived using demographic and economic data from other statistical agencies 
and organizations. These forecasts have been extensively used in other NCES reports as 
well as in reports produced by other federal offices, including the Department’s annual 
“Back to School” release. The addition of state-level statistics (beginning in 1994) has 
made the report even more popular among state officials and research offices. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics also uses Projections forecasts to evaluate its education employment 
models. Private corporations use the Projections forecasts to conduct marketing studies for 
school products. *" 
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This article was originally published as the Commissioner's Statement in the Compendium of the same name. The universe and sample survey data are 
from various studies carried out by NCES, as well os surveys conducted elsewhere , both within and outside of the federal government. 



Introduction 

Reliable data are critical in guiding efforts to improve 
education in America. When the original Department of 
Education was created in 1867, the law stated that it 
should “gather statistics and facts on the condition and 
progress of education in the United States and Territories.” 
The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
currently carries out this mission for the Department of 
Education through such work as The Condition of Educa- 
tion, a mandated annual report submitted to Congress on 
June 1 every year. 

Drawing on numerous data sources, this annual report 
presents indicators of important developments and trends 
in American education. Recurrent themes underscored by 
the indicators include participation and persistence in 
education, student performance and other outcomes, the 
environment for learning, and societal support for educa- 
tion. In addition, this year’s special feature focuses on the 
issue of providing equal educational opportunities to first- 
generation students (i.e., students whose parents did not 
attend college) and how academic preparation can increase 
the likelihood of these students’ access to and persistence in 
postsecondary education. 

o 
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Participation and Persistence in Education 

Enrollments in the United States are growing at all levels of 
education, but for different reasons. At the preprimary level, 
growth is due to higher rates of enrollment; that is, larger 
percentages of 3- to 5-year-old children are enrolling in 
school. At the elementary and secondary levels, growth is 
due to demographic changes, which are also making the 
student body more diverse. At the postsecondary level, high 
enrollment rates and population growth are combining to 
swell enrollments. Among adults, rates of educational 
attainment and of continued participation in learning 
activities are on the rise. 

■ The preprimary enrollment rate of children ages 3-5 
increased from 53 to 60 percent between 1991 and 
1999. 

■ Public elementary and secondary enrollment is 
projected to reach 47.2 million in 2001 and to 
increase through 2005 before decreasing slowly 
(figure A). The West will experience the majority of 
this growth in the student population. 

■ Private elementary and secondary school enrollment 
was higher in 1997-98 than in 1989-90. Despite 
increases in the West, private enrollment for grades 
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Figure A —Public elementary and secondary school enrollment in grades K-1 2 (in thousands), by grade level, 
with projections: Fall 1965-2010 



Number 




r - 50,000 



— 40,000 



— 30,000 



— 20,000 



— 10,000 



NOTE: Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school enrollment. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), various years, 
and Projections of Education Statistics to 20 70(NCES 2000-071). (Originally published as the School Enrollment figure on p.7 
of the complete report.) 



K-1 2 was lowest in the West and highest in the 
South in 1997-98. 

Hispanic students are the fastest growing student 
group in the nations elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The percentage of U.S. 16- to 24-year-olds who were 
high school dropouts (the status dropout rate) 
decreased from 1972 to 1999 for White and Black 
young adults. 

U.S. students’ expectations for obtaining post- 
secondary credentials have increased substantially 
since 1983. The college enrollment rates for high 
school completers in the past decades have also risen 
for White and Black students. There has been no 
consistent growth for Hispanic students. 

Although part-time and 2-year enrollments in 
undergraduate education grew more rapidly than 
full-time and 4-year enrollments in the 1970s, future 
growth is expected to be greater in full-time and 
4-year enrollments. 

Participation in adult learning activities was higher in 
1999 than in 1991. Rates of participation in creden- 
tial programs in colleges and universities decline wiJhQ 
age, while participation in all other types of adult* 

v* 



learning activities, such as work-related learning and 
personal interest courses, remains about the same 
with age. 

Outcomes of Education 

At the elementary and secondary levels, trends in student 
performance are mixed. Participation in advanced math- 
ematics and science courses has increased, and there have 
been some improvements in mathematics and science 
performance. But issues of equal educational opportunity 
and international competitiveness remain. 

■ Children at risk (for example, those whose mothers 
have less than a high school diploma) begin kinder- 
garten with markedly lower reading and mathematics 
skills than do more advantaged children (figure B). 
All children showed marked improvement in both 
reading and mathematics performance during the 
kindergarten year, but gaps persisted or grew for 
children at risk, particularly in more advanced skills. 

■ Between 1971 and 1999, 9- and 13-year-olds 
improved their performance in reading, but there 
was no meaningful difference for 17-year-olds. The 
pattern of change has been similar for both 9- and 
13-year-olds, with reading scores increasing in the 
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Figure B. — Children's overall reading and mathematics performance from kindergarten through first grade, by mother's highest level of education: 
1998-2000 



Reading 



Mathematics 



Scale score 







Bachelor's degree 
or higher 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

High school diploma 
or equivalent 



■o- Less than high school 



NOTE:The reading scale score ranged from 0 to 72, and the mathematics scale score from 0 to 64. Based on those assessed in English (excludes 1 9 percent of Asian/ 
Pacific Islander and 31 percent of Hispanic children). Based on children who entered kindergarten for the first time in fall 1998. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1 998-99 (ECLS-K), fall 1 998 
and spring 1 999. (Originally published as the Early Reading and Mathematics Performance figure on p. 1 9 of the complete report.) 



1970s and remaining stable since then. The score 
gap between Black and White students narrowed 
between the early 1970s and the late 1980s, but 
has remained fairly stable since then. The relative 
performance of Whites compared with Hispanics 
did not change significantly between the 1970s and 
1999, except for a narrowing of the gap for 17-year- 
olds (Campbell, Hombo, and Mazzeo 2000). 

■ Between 1973 and 1999, 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds all 
improved their performance in mathematics. 

■ The trends in science performance are characterized 
by declines in the 1970s, increases during the 1980s 
and early 1990s, and mostly stable performance since 
then. 

B In both mathematics and science, the performance of 
U.S. students declined relative to the international 
average among those who were in the fourth grade in 
1995 compared with those who were in the eighth 
grade in 1999. 

B In 1995, U.S. 12th-graders who had taken physics 
and advanced mathematics courses scored lower than 
their peers in the final year of secondary school in 
most participating countries and no higher than their 
peers in any country (National Center for Education 
Statistics 2000). 

o 



B Despite the continued increase in the attainment 
rates of U.S. 25- to 29-year-olds across all racial/ 
ethnic groups and all educational levels, gaps 
between Whites versus Blacks and Hispanics per- 
sisted between 1971 and 2000, except for the gap 
between Black and White rates of high school 
completion, which declined (figure C). 

B Women earn more than half of all bachelor’s degrees 
in the United States. They still trail men in certain 
fields but have made considerable progress over the 
past quarter century. 

B Attainment rates of secondary education in the other 
G-7 countries are approaching, matching, or surpass- 
ing U.S. rates. However, U.S. attainment rates of 
higher education remain relatively high. 

Focus on First-Generation College Students 

Reflecting the high value placed on postsecondary educa- 
tion, most high school graduates expect to continue their 
education, and many of them actually do so. However, first- 
generation students (those whose parents did not attend 
college) are less likely than their peers with a college- 
educated parent to enroll in postsecondary education. 

B Nearly all 1992 high school graduates (97 percent) 
reported that they expected to continue their educa- 
j % tion at some point (Berkner and Chavez 1997). 
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Figure C — Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who attained selected levels of education, by race/ethnicity: March 1 971 and 2000 



Percent 




High school High school High school 

completers* completers completers 

with some with a bachelor's 
college degree or higher 



High school High school High school 

completers* completers completers 

with some with a bachelor's 
college degree or higher 



[ | White 

I Black 
| [ Hispanic 



1971 



2000 



includes high school completers with some college or a bachelor's degree or higher. 

NOTE:The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. The category"diploma or 
equivalency certificate" includes those who have a high school diploma or an equivalency certificate;"some college" includes those with an 
associate's degree or a vocational certificate; and "bachelor's degree or higher” includes those with an advanced degree. In 1 994, the survey 
instrument for the CPS was changed and weights for undercounted populations were adjusted. 

SOURCE:U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March 1971 and 2000. (Originally published as the 
Educational Attainment figure on p.51 of the complete report.) 



■ Over the past decade, the percentage of high school 
completers who enrolled in college immediately after 
finishing high school has ranged between 60 and 67 
percent, but enrollment rates have varied consider- 
ably with parents’ educational attainment. 

■ In 1999, 82 percent of high school graduates whose 
parents had a bachelor’s degree or higher enrolled in 
college immediately after finishing high school, 
compared with 54 percent of those whose parents 
had not gone beyond high school and 36 percent of 
those whose parents had not completed high school. 



Recent NCES studies have shown that high school gradu- 
ates whose parents did not attend college remain at a 
disadvantage with respect to postsecondary access even 
after taking into account other important factors such as 
educational expectations, academic preparation, support 
from parents and schools, and family income. Also accord- 




ing to these studies, among those who overcome the 
barriers to access and do enroll in postsecondary education, 
students whose parents did not attend college remain at a 
disadvantage with respect to staying enrolled and attaining 
a degree, again controlling for other related factors. 

Academic preparation has a striking impact on the likeli- 
hood that first-generation students will enroll and persist in 
postsecondary education, but it does not completely close 
the gaps in postsecondary access and persistence between 
first-generation students and their peers with a college- 
educated parent. 

■ Taking advanced mathematics in high school in- 
creases the likelihood of enrollment in a 4-year 
institution, especially for first-generation students. 

■ Taking rigorous coursework in high school in- 
creases the likelihood of persistence toward a 
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bachelors degree, especially for first-generation 
students (figure D). 

For those students who earn a bachelor’s degree, labor 
market outcomes (but not rates of enrollment in graduate 
school) during the 4 years following graduation are similar 
regardless of parents’ education. 

Quality of the Environment for Learning 

Student performance in elementary and secondary schools 
is undoubtedly shaped by the quality of the teaching staff 
and the climate for learning within and outside schools. 

■ The percentage of high school graduates who 

completed advanced academic levels of English and 
foreign language study doubled between 1982 and 
1998, to about 30 percent in each subject. The 
proportion of high school graduates who completed 
advanced levels of mathematics increased from 26 to 
41 percent during this period, and the proportion 
who completed advanced levels of physical science 
rose from 31 to 60 percent (National Center for 
Education Statistics 2000). 



■ The quality of the mathematical content of eighth- 
grade mathematics lessons was rated lower than that 
in Germany and Japan. 

■ Between 1990 and 1998, student/teacher ratios 
declined in public elementary schools but rose 
slightly in public secondary schools. 

■ Academically weak college graduates are more likely 
than those who are academically strong to prepare to 
teach and to remain in teaching. 

■ U.S. eighth-grade students are less likely to be taught 
by a teacher whose field of study was mathematics or 
physics than their international peers. 

■ The percentages of high school students carrying 
weapons and engaging in physical fights on school 
property have declined since 1993, while the percent- 
age being threatened or injured with a weapon has 
not changed. 

■ As hours at a job increased, high school seniors were 
less likely to spend 10 or more hours a week on 
homework. 



Figure D— Percentage of 1995-96 beginning postsecondary students at 4-year institutions who stayed on the 

persistence track to a bachelor's degree, by rigor of high school curriculum and parents' highest level of 
education: 1998 




Percent 




NOTE:"Core New Basics or below"indicates that in high school the student completed no more than 4 years of English and 3 years 
each of mathematics, science, and social studies. "Rigorous curriculum" indicates that in high school the student completed at least 
4 years each of English and mathematics (including precalculus), 3 years each of science (including biology, chemistry, and physics) 
and social studies, and one honors/AP course or AP test score. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudi- 
nal Study, "First Follow-up" (BPS:96/98), as published in Bridging the Gap: Academic Prepara tion and Postsecondary Success of First- 
Generation Students (NCES 2001-1 53), table 15. 
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■ Students were somewhat more likely to participate 
in community service in 1999 than in 1996; a key 
variable in their participation appears to be whether 
the school arranged rather than simply required 
service activities. 

Different issues are raised about the context for learning at 
the postsecondary level. 

■ Part-time faculty provide postsecondary institutions 
with a flexible workforce; however, part-time faculty 
may be less available to students and may not 
participate in institutional activities to the same 
extent as other faculty. In fall 1998, 4 out of 10 
faculty at postsecondary degree-granting institutions 
worked part time. 

■ Full-time instructional faculty at postsecondary 
degree-granting institutions worked an average of 
53 hours weekly in fall 1998, devoting a majority of 
their time to teaching. The proportion of time faculty 
allocated to teaching and to research varied consider- 
ably depending on institution and academic rank, 
averaging 57 and 15 percent. 

Societal Support for Education 

Society and its members — the family, the individual, 
employers, and government and private organizations — 
provide support for education in various ways, such as 
spending time on learning activities, providing encourage- 
ment to learners, and investing money in education. 

■ The levels of parental involvement in American 
elementary and secondary schools are relatively high, 
but the frequency of such participation depends on 
the child’s grade in school as well as parental income 
and educational attainment. 

■ In 1999, among children ages 3-5 who were not yet 
enrolled in kindergarten, those with multiple risk 
factors were generally less likely than those without 
risk factors or with only one risk factor to engage in 
literacy activities frequently with their families. 

■ Average expenditures in public school districts were 
$5,700 per student in 1996-97. Between 1991-92 
and 1996-97, average expenditures increased more 
in nonmetropolitan school districts than in metro- 
politan areas. 

■ U.S. spending per student on primary and secondary 
education as a percentage of Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) per capita was similar to the average for 

the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 



Development (OECD) countries in 1997. In terms of 
expenditures per student at the postsecondary level, 
the United States spent more than twice as much as 
15 other OECD countries. 

■ In 1999, U.S. 6th- to 12th-graders and their parents 
overestimated the price of attending public 4-year 
institutions in their state. 

■ Four years after they graduated, most 1992-93 
bachelors degree recipients earned enough to repay 
their loans without undue financial burden. 

Enduring Effects of Education 

Education provides many lasting benefits to society as a 
whole and its members. 

■ Adults with a bachelor’s degree are three times more 
likely than adults with less than a high school 
diploma to report reading newspapers, magazines, or 
books regularly. 

■ Better educated adults report themselves in better 
health, regardless of income. 

■ Young adults with higher levels of education earn 
more than their peers with less education. 

Conclusion 

In examining trends in the condition of American educa- 
tion, some encouraging signs emerge. These include higher 
rates of educational participation in the overall population 
as well as increases in the mathematics performance of 
students, some increases in science performance in the 
1980s (but with no further increases in the 1990s), and 
increased advanced coursetaking of high school students in 
four major academic subject areas (mathematics, science, 
English, and foreign languages). But international compari- 
sons of student performance and instructional quality raise 
concerns about how well the American education system 
compares with the systems of other economically developed 
countries, especially at the middle school and secondary 
levels. 

Also, disturbing gaps persist in academic performance and 
educational participation among different racial/ethnic and 
socioeconomic groups. These gaps exist when children 
enter kindergarten but show few signs of closing by the end 
of first grade or at higher grade levels. The parents of at-risk 
children are less likely to engage in early literacy activities 
with their children and to enroll them in a preschool 
program of some kind. 
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A growing and increasingly diverse population of elemen- 
tary and secondary students continues to increase the 
challenge of providing high-quality instruction and equal 
educational opportunities. At the postsecondary level, 
institutions must prepare for the record numbers of enroll- 
ments expected over the next few decades. U.S. spending 
per student is similar to that in other major industrialized 
countries at the elementary/secondary level but higher at 
the postsecondary level. 

NCES produces an array of reports each month presenting 
important findings about the U.S. education system. In 
April 2001, more than a dozen reports were released, 
including two major studies: The Nation's Report Card: 
Fourth-Grade Reading 2000 (Donahue et al. 2001) from the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) and 
What Democracy Means to Ninth-Graders: U.S. Results From 
the International IEA Civic Education Study (Baldi et al. 
2001). The Condition of Education represents the culmina- 
tion of a year-long project and some materials, such as the 
results from these two surveys, were not available in time to 
be included in this year’s edition. 

In the coming months many other reports and surveys 
informing us about education will also be released, includ- 
ing the NAEP Report Cards for the Nation and States on 
mathematics and on science, which will both include 
results on students’ performance in the 4th, 8th, and 12th 
grades; the 1999-2000 Schools and Staffing Survey; and the 
Program for International Student Assessment. 
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The 2001 edition of The Condition of Education , an annual 
report by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES), is chock-full of important and timely statistics. 

The report is organized around such key areas as enroll- 
ment, student achievement, persistence, coursetaking, 
postsecondary education, and parental support, with a very 
interesting opening essay on students whose parents did not 
go to college. 

The report is written in a style that should be accessible to a 
wide range of readers, from interested parents, to policy 
wonks, to education researchers. Plenty of tables without text 
are available in an appendix for those who love numbers; and 
for those who really love numbers, the standard errors are 
provided in another appendix as well. But the body of the 
report is in plain English with helpful charts and graphs. 

Essentially, The Condition of Education is a book of indica- 
tors that can be used to monitor education in America over 
time. A comprehensive and consistent set of indicators must 
be based on a model of the education system that is suffi- 
ciently general, yet sufficiently complete that its validity 
will continue over time. At the crudest level, there need to 
be indicators of education inputs, processes, and outputs. 
Inputs include fiscal and other resources, teacher quality, 
student background, parent characteristics, and community 
norms. Processes include (a) organizational characteristics 
of schooling at the national, state, district, and school levels 
and (b) instructional characteristics of schooling (curricu- 
lum quality and teaching quality). Outputs include achieve- 
ment, participation, attitudes, and aspirations. To the credit 
of NCES, the 2001 edition of The Condition of Education is 
comprehensive when judged against this model of inputs, 
processes, and outputs. 

Criteria for Useful Education Indicators 



Second, even though the education system is extraordinar- 
ily complex — with various layers, levels, and participants — 
the number of education indicators must be relatively few. 
Organizing indicators by the main features of the model 
can help. 

Third, indicators need to be stable over time, both in what 
is being monitored and how it is being measured. Without 
stability of definition and measurement, looking at trends 
over time is not possible; but trends are exactly what is of 
most importance. Is achievement getting better over time? 

Is the system growing in terms of numbers of students 
served? Are costs per pupil decreasing? 

Fourth, indicators must be reported at a disaggregated level. 
In the United States, the main story about education is one 
of variability. For example, there is enormous variance 
between states in levels of student achievement. Some of 
our states achieve at levels comparable to the highest 
achieving countries in the world; other states achieve at 
levels comparable to the lowest achieving countries in the 
world. Variance is not only important for understanding 
student achievement; it is equally important for understand- 
ing inputs and school processes. 

Fifth, education indicators must be accurate. There are two 
aspects of accuracy. One is an issue of measurement. For 
example, if an indicator is based on self-report question- 
naire data, can self-reports be trusted to be valid? Some- 
times the answer is yes and sometimes no. The second 
aspect of accuracy has to do with standard errors. When 
average student achievement is reported, for example, is 
it based on a sufficiently large sample that the number 
reported would have been likely to vary little, if at all, had 
a different sample been taken? 



Education indicators, to be useful, must also meet several 
criteria: 

First and most important, indicators must be easily under- 
stood by a broad audience. Indicators are not intended 
primarily to serve the needs and interests of researchers; 
rather, they are created to serve the information needs of 
policymakers and the public. 



Sixth, indicators must be timely. Timeliness is always a 
problem for statistics. For example, the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) has assessed 
student achievement in mathematics no more often than 
every 2 years, and sometimes less frequently. 

Timeliness leads to the seventh characteristic of indicators: 
they must be affordable. Obviously, there are tensions 
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between the first six characteristics and affordability. At the 
current time, the United States invests only a tiny fraction 
of 1 percent of its total education budget on education 
indicators. Clearly, a larger investment is warranted. 

When 1 review the 2001 edition of The Condition of Educa- 
tion , not only do 1 see that the volume and the indicators in 
it are driven by a comprehensive model of the education 
system; 1 also see that great attention has been paid to 
meeting the seven desirable characteristics of indicators. 

The Condition of Education as a Resource 

One doesn't sit down to read The Condition of Education 
from cover to cover. 1 use it as a resource to look up 
answers to questions 1 have about education. Sometimes 
these questions are stimulated by family conversations, 
other times by my teaching or research. Now that The 
Condition of Education is available on the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.cd.gov) , accessing the volume for answers to 
questions as they occur is easier than ever before. 

In browsing through the 2001 edition, 1 couldn’t help being 
struck by a recurring theme. There are large and persistent 
inequities in our education system. These inequities are 
found in education inputs, processes, and outputs: 

■ White students continue to outperform Black and 
Hispanic students in reading, mathematics, and 
science. There was some small closing of these equity 
gaps in the 1970s, but the gaps persist and they are 
large. 

■ Among 25- to 29-year-olds, 6 percent of White 
students have failed to complete high school, 
compared with 13 percent of Black students and 
an alarming 37 percent of Hispanic students. 

■ A higher percentage of White high school graduates 
go immediately to college than do Black or Hispanic 
high school graduates. (Across all groups, 63 percent 
of high school graduates go immediately to college.) 

■ Among high school graduates, 36 percent of White 
students complete a bachelor's degree, compared with 
21 percent of Black students and 15 percent of 
Hispanic students. 

The report does not say what can or should be done about 
these inequities, nor should a report from a statistical agency 
Nevertheless, the report makes clear that something needs to 
be done and that what has been done has not been enough. 



The report is so full of useful information that it's difficult 
to know where to stop. Here are a few additional statistics 
that caught my eye: 

■ Over 50 percent of parents report that they are “very 
satisfied” with their children’s schools. 1 guess they 
don’t blame the schools for the large inequities, since 
the results varied hardly at all by ethnicity 

B A surprisingly large 8 percent of students report 

being threatened or injured with a weapon during the 
previous 12 months. That's nearly 1 out of 10; as a 
parent of five, I find that scary. 

fl In constant 2000 dollars, the median earnings of 
25- to 34-year-olds (a) decreased over the past 20 
years for males, with the percentage decrease being 
largest for the least educated, and (b) increased over 
the past 20 years for females, with the percentage 
increase being largest for the most educated. It's 
hard to be happy about males losing ground, but it’s 
definitely encouraging to see females gaining 
ground. 

The Need for Additional Indicators 

Having established that the 2001 edition of The Condition 
of Education provides a great deal of timely and useful 
information about education in the United States, I must 
also point out that there are some key pieces of informa- 
tion missing. The reasons for these missing indicators 
undoubtedly relate to issues of cost and technical capabil- 
ity. Nevertheless, there are areas where NCES needs to 
move in the future. 

Perhaps the most glaring omission from the volume is 
information about instructional practices. For example, 
in my work 1 have found that the content of instruction 
delivered by teachers is the single most powerful school- 
controlled predictor of differential gains in student achieve- 
ment. In short, what students have had the opportunity to 
study determines in important ways what they learn. At one 
level, this sounds obvious; yet careful studies of algebra 1 in 
high school reveal enormous differences in the delivered 
curriculum, even across algebra I classes in the same school. 
Differences in the content of instruction across classes for 
first-year high school biology are even greater. Issues of 
equity could be better understood if indicators of instruc- 
tional practice were included in the volume. For example, 
do Black students have access to the same content of 
instruction as White students? 
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Even though 1 identify the need for education indicators of 
instructional practice, and especially the content of instruc- 
tion, 1 recognize that there are significant challenges to 
producing high-quality indicators. 1 have had good luck 
using teacher self-report on surveys, but there are limits to 
the validity of such data. Teachers may not see and under- 
stand their own practice in the same way as others would. 
Observation studies can solve some of this problem, but to 
understand the content for a school would require more 
observations than could be afforded. Work needs to be done 
to develop valid survey techniques to supply the needed 
indicators. 

A second omission is in the area of teacher knowledge. 
There are tests of teacher knowledge for entering teachers, 
but data are not available on a national probability sample 
of teachers. Further, these entry-to-the-profession measures 
of teacher knowledge, while quite good, need further 
development to capture what has come to be known as 
teacher pedagogical content knowledge, the intersection 
between content knowledge and pedagogical practice 
informed by how students learn. At what level of knowl- 
edge are U.S. teachers operating in the various academic 
subjects and at the levels of elementary, middle, and high 
school? Do teachers in schools serving high concentrations 
of students from low-income families have the same content 
and pedagogical content knowledge as teachers serving 
more affluent populations? At present, we simply don’t 
know the answers to these basic but important questions. 

Questions of Cause and Effect 

In almost all conversations about education, it is not long 
before interest turns to questions of cause and effect. For 
example, in the case of teacher knowledge, do teacher 
content and pedagogical content knowledge explain 
differences in gains in student achievement? What are the 
effects on student achievement of increasing high school 
graduation requirements? What are the effects of requiring 
low-performing students to go to summer school? There is 
no end to these pressing and important questions about 
what works. Although education indicators do an excellent 
job of providing descriptive information about the inputs, 
processes, and outputs of education, they can only serve to 
stimulate hypotheses about what works. Asking questions 
about cause and effect pushes one toward intervention 
studies. If teacher knowledge is increased, what are the 
effects on gains in student achievement? 
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Although experiments provide the strongest evidence 
of cause and effect, they are expensive and difficult to 
conduct. Excellent information about cause and effect can 
also be obtained through sophisticated statistical analyses 
of longitudinal studies of students. Fortunately, once again 
we can turn to NCES for the necessary data. The first 
national longitudinal study, called the National Longitudi- 
nal Study of the High School Class of 1972, surveyed 
students from this class in their senior year of high school, 
and in subsequent years as well. Since then, there have 
been several national longitudinal studies, a few extending 
down into the lower high school grades and, most re- 
cently, one extending from preschool through the first 
several grades of elementary school. While the NCES 
indicators reported in The Condition of Education cannot 
provide answers to our “what works” questions of cause 
and effect, NCES national longitudinal studies have 
generated a great deal of insight. 

Conclusion 

Let me close with a couple of comments about NCES itself. 

1 have chaired the Advisory Council on Education Statistics 
since 1994; and as long ago as 1985, 1 served on a National 
Academy of Sciences committee to evaluate the agency. 1 
have worked directly with two NCES commissioners and 
one acting commissioner. 

In 1985, NCES was struggling. I’m happy to report that 
the agency has addressed its earlier weaknesses and now 
produces timely and accurate education statistics on a wide 
variety of important issues. It has gained the respect of its 
sister statistical agencies in the government. Careful studies 
reveal the agency’s products are seen as useful by a wide 
variety of audiences. The agency’s longitudinal studies are 
of excellent quality and heavily used by researchers and 
policy analysts. The Condition of Education is one of the 
longest term continuing publications of the agency and a 
jewel in the crown of education statistics. 

A strong government statistical agency requires political 
independence. Statistical facts must not be subject to 
political bias. At the same time, the agency has the responsi- 
bility to provide timely, accurate, and useful statistics, 
leaving interpretation of the causes behind these statistics 
to others. This is a delicate balance. The 2001 Condition of 
Education appears to be a product where the balance is 
working. 
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Invited Commentary: Research-Based Programs to Close* Postsecondary 
Education Gaps 

Vinetta C. Jones, Dean, School of Education , Howard University 

This commentary represents the opinions of the outhor ond does not necessarily reflect the views of the National Center for Education Statistics. 



This year’s edition of The Condition of Education features 
an essay that combines and supplements information from 
several of the report’s education indicators to provide a 
more in-depth exploration of findings on educational 
opportunities for first-generation college students (those 
students whose parents did not attend college). I would 
like to provide a context for and highlight some of the 
implications of these findings for policymakers, parents, 
and schools and school districts needing to target limited 
resources in order for all students to have access to the 
academic preparation and support needed to close the 
gaps in college-going and completion rates between 
first-generation students and those whose parents have 
attended college. 

In addition to The Condition of Education , I draw from the 
research and experience of the EQUITY 2000 program of 
the College Board and from a set of successful precollege 
math and science intervention programs that have been 
targeting first-generation students and underrepresented 
students of color for the past 30-plus years. The findings 
in the Condition essay are corroborated by the work of 
EQUITY 2000 and the precollege math/science intervention 
programs as well as by such earlier reports from the U.S. 
Department of Education as Mathematics Equals Opportunity 
(Riley 1997) and Answers in the Tool Box: Academic Intensity ; 
Attendance Patterns, and Bachelors Degree Attainment 
(Adelman 1999), which is referenced in the essay. 

Research Results 

Mathematics Equals Opportunity reported that middle school 
and high school patterns of coursetaking (including 
algebra, geometry, and chemistry coursetaking) constituted 
a very powerful predictor of success in advanced high 
school courses, college-going and completion rates, lifetime 
career earnings, and number of times unemployed during 
one’s career. Coursetaking patterns were more important 
than background variables such as whether students 
attended public or private schools. Similarly, Adelman 
found that "... a solid academic core was more strongly 
correlated with a bachelor’s degree than high school test 
scores, grade point averages, or class rank.” He concluded 
that his study “... strongly bolsters what many school 




reform advocates have been saying for years: One of the best 
ways to close the attainment gap between minority and 
nonminority students is to ensure that all young people 
complete a solid academic curriculum in high school.” This 
academic curriculum is identified in The Condition of 
Education as the variable that most dramatically narrows the 
gaps in college-going and completion rates for first-genera- 
tion students. Labeled “rigorous,” this curriculum includes 
at least 4 years each of English and math (including 
precalculus), 3 years each of science (including biology, 
chemistry, and physics) and social studies, and one honors 
or Advanced Placement (AP) course. It is important to note 
that completing the rigorous curriculum requires taking 
algebra in the eighth grade. 

Precollege Intervention Programs 

Since the late 1960s, math/science precollege intervention 
programs have attempted to address the issues of equity and 
excellence in math and science by increasing the number of 
underrepresented students of color (most of whom are 
first-generation students) who graduate from high school 
with the preparation and interest to enroll in and graduate 
from 4-year colleges in the fields of math, science, engineer- 
ing, and technology. In these programs, the expected 
coursetaking sequence is math through calculus; science 
through biology, chemistry, and physics; 4 years of college- 
prep English; 3 years of social studies; and 3 years of a 
foreign language. Students are encouraged to take AP 
courses. This course of study is almost identical to the 
“rigorous” high school curriculum that, according to The 
Condition of Education , eliminates the first-generation gap 
in persistence toward a college degree. 

Obstacles to the achievement of underrepresented students 
have been identified by the most successful of the pre- 
college intervention programs, and program components 
have been designed to overcome them. The obstacles 
include inadequate math and science preparation; poor test- 
taking, reading, and study skills; low expectations on the 
part of teachers and other school-based adults as well the 
students themselves; guidance in school toward dead-end 
courses; few role models with whom the students can 
identify in math- and science-based fields; and school 
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environments that allow peer pressure for underachieve- 
ment to prevail over high academic goals. Another obstacle 
is unfocused parental support by parents who care about 
their children, but may be intimidated by the schools, do 
not understand the consequences of the decisions being 
made for their children, and do not know how to guide 
their coursetaking patterns, preparation for college, finan- 
cial planning, and so on. 

MESA (the Mathematics, Engineering, and Science Achieve- 
ment program) is the oldest and most successful of these 
programs. It started in Oakland, California, as an outreach 
program from the University of California at Berkeley 
incorporating strong partnerships with private industries 
needing engineers and other scientists. MESAs outcomes 
with students who traditionally would not be expected to 
achieve are exemplary and provide hope for those who 
believe that programs should be held accountable for 
student outcomes. Ninety percent of MESA high school 
graduates attend college, and 60 percent of MESA college- 
goers major in math- or science-based fields. Ninety percent 
of California’s underrepresented engineering baccalaureate 
recipients are MESA students, MESA students comprise 
89 percent of all underrepresented students who transfer as 
math-based majors to 4-year institutions from community 
colleges, and over 12 percent of the nation’s underrepre- 
sented engineering baccalaureate recipients are MESA 
students (Somerton et al. 1994). 

Characteristics of the successful precollege intervention 
programs include a strong academic thrust, clear and 
measurable goals, ongoing professional development for 
staff, high expectations for students and staff, standards for 
student behavior and involvement, strong support from the 
district and school, collaboration with partners, substantive 
parental involvement (stressing the fact that parents do not 
have to be college graduates themselves to successfully 
support their children’s academic success, but only have to 
become informed about “what it takes”), role models and 
mentors who look like the students, and ongoing evaluation 
of the programs based on student-achievement outcomes. 

The EQUITY 2000 Program 

Building on the lessons learned from successful precollege 
intervention programs that target subsets of students, the 
EQUITY 2000 program of the College Board scaled up the 
effort to whole school districts. The goal was to close the 
gaps in college-going and completion rates between 
disadvantaged, often minority, students and their more 
advantaged peers. The research underlying this program, 
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based on High School and Beyond data from the 1980s and 
published in Changing the Odds: Factors Increasing Access to 
College (Pelavin and Kane 1990), found that algebra and 
geometry act as gatekeepers blocking access to the path of 
rigorous academic coursework for most minority and 
disadvantaged students. The study found that when taking 
algebra and geometry by the 10th grade and having 
aspirations to go to college were held constant, the gap 
between these groups essentially disappeared. However, it 
was also found that only 17 percent of Hispanic students 
and 19 percent of African American students ever took 
algebra and geometry, because of tracking practices. This 
research became the basis for the launching of the highly 
successful districtwide education reform program, EQUITY 
2000, that was piloted from 1990 to 1996 in 14 districts 
serving over 700 schools and 500,000 students in kinder- 
garten through grade 12. 

Beginning with the 6-year pilot, EQUITY 2000 has used 
math as a linchpin in opening access to the path of rigorous 
coursework across all disciplines for all students. Central to 
the program are changes in districtwide policies to require 
that all students enroll in algebra or higher by the 9th grade 
and geometry or higher by the 10th grade. The program 
operates in support of successfully eliminating dead-end 
tracks and building the capacity of teachers, schools, 
counselors, administrators, and parents to facilitate the 
success of all students on the path to reaching high 
standards. 

The components of EQUITY 2000 are 

■ districtwide policy changes, beginning with 
mathematics; 

■ ongoing professional development focusing on 
content and pedagogy, as well as equity, attitudes, 
and expectations; 

■ parental/family involvement that demystifies the 
school system and helps parents become effective 
advocates, planners, and supporters of their children’s 
education; 

■ “safety nets” offering academic enrichment to help 

students reach the high standards (e.g., Saturday 
academies, study groups, tutors, mentors, summer 
scholars programs); / 

■ partnerships with community-based organizations, 
businesses, and higher education institutions; and 

■ effective use of student enrollment and achievement 
data to drive decisions and monitor reforms. 
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Independent evaluators found that by the end of the 6-year 
pilot, policies were in place eliminating dead-end tracks, 
and more students were passing the gatekeeper courses of 
algebra and geometry than were even taking them before 
EQUITY 2000. Enrollments in such accelerated courses as 
AP increased substantially, especially among African 
American and Hispanic students, in some cases doubling 
and tripling. Further, “safety net” enrichment activities for 
students and ongoing professional development for teachers 
and counselors had become part of the core budget rather 
than marginal items. 

The impact of EQUITY 2000 on districts and schools across 
the country has been extensive in bringing about major 
policy changes; focusing attention on the importance of 
ongoing professional development for all teachers, counse- 
lors, and administrators; providing students with a curricu- 
lum that reflects the standards of those in the discipline area 
(e.g., National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 2000); 
developing a new vision for guidance counselors that 
transforms them from gatekeepers into advocates for all 
students; and highlighting the power of expectations in 
student achievement. 

Important Considerations 

1 will conclude with some important considerations for 
parents, policymakers, and school district educators, as well 
as for those of us from higher education, regarding closing 
the first-generation gaps in college-going and completion 
rates: 

■ Policymakers and those in higher education must 
understand that preparing the next generation of 
teachers is at a crisis point. The education of these 
future teachers must focus on content, pedagogy, 
technology, diversity, narrowing the gap between 
theory and practice, and lifelong learning. 

■ Higher education institutions and schools of educa- 
tion must see that teachers are prepared to effectively 
use computers, the Internet, and other relevant 
technology for instruction. 

■ ' Policymakers can provide fellowships to higher 

education institutions with a track record for produc- 
ing successful teachers who teach in urban and other 
settings having a large number of students who 
become the first generation to go to college. 



■ Successful schools and school districts are focusing 
on students’ coursetaking and learning opportunities, 
teachers’ qualifications and training, and administra- 




tors’ ability to provide a safe and disciplined school 
environment. 

■ Lessons from EQUITY 2000 shed light on the 
extreme importance of the expectations of teachers 
and counselors (in addition to the expectations of 
students and parents). At the eighth-grade level, 
students and parents from districts that are largely 
urban, minority, and low income had higher levels of 
expectations of entering and completing college than 
did the students’ math teachers and counselors. The 
counselors had the lowest expectations for these 
students. 

■ Schools and colleges should reconsider the preservice 
and inservice education of counselors and their role in 
closing the gaps in college-going and completion 
rates between first-generation students and others. 
Presently, students whose parents did not go to 
college are not more likely to receive help from their 
schools in applying to colleges (i.e., completing 
college applications, preparing admissions essays, 
arranging days off to visit colleges) (Horn and Nunez 
2000 ). 

■ Parents should know that among students who did 
not exceed the Core New Basics curriculum in high 
school, first-generation students persisted at a lower 
rate than students whose parents had bachelor’s 
degrees (55 vs. 69 percent) (National Center for 
Education Statistics 2001). Among those who took a 
rigorous high school curriculum, however, the 
difference (81 vs. 89 percent) was not statistically 
significant — that is, it was eliminated. 

■ Parents who have not been to college tend to sub- 
stantially overestimate the cost. These parents need 
to know about the many resources available to 
support their children’s college-going effort. If they 
do not have this information, parents might advise 
their children that they would not be able to afford 
college and thus discourage them from preparing 
themselves. 

■ Parents increase their children’s opportunity for 
success by participating in various planning 
activities — such as attending programs on 
educational opportunities, seeking information on 
financial aid, and accompanying their children on 
school visits to decide about application or enroll- 
ment (Horn and Nunez 2000). 
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■ If students take all the necessary steps leading to 
college enrollment, including preparing academically, 
taking college entrance examinations (SAT or ACT), 
applying to a 4-year institution, and being accepted 
for admission to at least one college, parents’ educa- 
tion ceases to be important in enrollment (Berkner 
and Chavez 1997). 

■ Policymakers should consider that in 1995-96 

47 percent of all beginning postsecondary students — 
34 percent of those at 4-year institutions — were first 
generation (Kojaku and Nunez 1998). 

Conclusion 

We cannot afford not to win this one. We owe it to the 
children, we owe it to ourselves, we owe it to the future of 
this nation to, in the words of Marian Wright Edelman, 
“Leave no child behind.” The urgency and depth of need for 
meeting this challenge was captured by Glenn T. Seaborg, 
chemistry Nobel Prize winner and member of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, which issued A 
Nation at Risk (1983), when he stated that each year’s class 
of dropouts costs the nation about $240 million in crime, 
welfare, health care, and services. Put another way, we 
spend nine dollars to provide services to dropouts for each 
dollar spent on education (Somerton et al. 1994). 

The urgency of leaving no child behind is captured in 
another way in a passage from the writing of Toni Morrison: 

Had she paints, or clay, or knew the 
Discipline of dance, or strings; had she 
Anything to engage her tremendous 
Curiosity and her gift for metaphor, she 
Might have exchanged the restlessness 
And preoccupation with whim for any 
Activity that provided her with all she 
Yearned for. And like any artist with no 
Art form, she became dangerous. 

We have the opportunity and responsibility to lock arms 
and move forward together. 
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The Nation’s Report Card: Fourth-Grade Reading 2000 



Patricia L. Donahue , Robert J. Finnegan , Anthony D. Lutkus , Nancy L. Allen, 
and Jay R. Campbell 



This article was originally published as the Executive Summary afthe report af the same name. The sample survey data are from the National 
Assessment af Educational Progress (NAEP) 1992 , 7994 , 7998 , and 2000 Reading Assessments. 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
is the nation’s only federally mandated survey of student 
achievement in various subject areas. Authorized by 
Congress and administered by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) in the U.S. Department of 
Education, NAEP regularly reports to the public on the 
educational progress of students in grades 4, 8, and 12. In 

£i \ \ 

2000, NAEP conducted a national reading assessmehj'of 
fourth-grade students. 
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This report presents the results of the 2000 NAEP fourth- 
grade reading assessment for the nation. Results in 2000 are 
compared to results of previous NAEP reading assessments. 
Students’ performance on the assessment is described in 
terms of average scores on a 0-500 scale and in terms of 
the percentage of students attaining three achievement 
levels: Basic, Proficient, and Advanced. The achievement 
levels are performance standards adopted by the National 
Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) as part of its statutory 
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responsibilities. They are collective judgments of what 
students should know and be able to do. 

As provided by law, the Commissioner of Education 
Statistics, upon review of a congressionally mandated 
evaluation of NAEP, determined that the achievement 
levels are to be considered developmental and should be 
interpreted and used with caution. However, both the 
Acting Commissioner and the Board believe these perfor- 
mance standards are useful for understanding trends in 
student achievement. They have been widely used by 
national and state officials, including the National Educa- 
tion Goals Panel, as a common yardstick of academic 
performance. 

In addition to providing average scores and achievement 
level performance in reading for the nation’s fourth- 
graders, this report provides results for subgroups of 
fourth-grade students defined by various background and 
contextual characteristics. A summary of major findings 
from the 2000 NAEP reading assessment is presented on 
the following pages. 

Reading Scale Score and Achievement Level 
Results for the Nation 

The reading performance of the nation’s fourth-graders has 
remained relatively stable across assessment years. In 2000, 
the national average scale score of 217 was similar to that in 
1992. 

Although the national average scale score has remained 
relatively stable, significant changes are evident at the upper 
and lower ends of the performance distribution. Higher 
performing students have made progress: scores at the 75th 
and 90th percentiles in 2000 were significantly higher than 
in 1992. In contrast, the score at the 10th percentile in 2000 
was significantly lower than in 1992. 

In 2000, the percentage of fourth-grade students performing 
at or above the Basic level of reading achievement was 63 
percent. Performance at or above the Proficient level — the 
level identified by NAGB as the level that all students 
should reach — was achieved by 32 percent of fourth- 
graders. The highest level of performance, the Advanced 
level, was achieved by 8 percent of fourth-graders. 

In 2000, the percentages of fourth-graders performing at or 
above Proficient and at Advanced were higher than in 1992. 
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Results for Student Subgroups 

Gender 

■ In 2000, female fourth-grade students had a higher 
average score than their male peers. The scale score 
gap between males and females widened since 1998. 

■ The percentage of females at or above the Proficient 
level exceeded that of males. 

■ The percentage of female fourth-graders at or above 
the Proficient level in 2000 was higher than in 1992. 

Race/ethnicity 

■ In 2000, White and Asian/Pacific Islander students 
outperformed their Black, Hispanic, and American 
Indian/Alaska Native peers. 

■ A significant increase was observed in the average 
scale score of Asian/Pacific Islander students, whose 
2000 score was higher than in 1992. The 2000 
average score of Black students was significantly 
higher in comparison to 1994. 

■ The percentages of White and Asian/Pacific Islander 
students at or above the Proficient level exceeded 
those of other racial/ethnic groups. 

■ Only among Asian/Pacific Islander students was an 
increase observed in the percentage at or above 
Proficient since 1992. 

Region 

■ The 2000 results by region show fourth-grade 
students in the Northeast and Central regions 
outperforming their counterparts in the Southeast 
and the West. 

■ Among students in the Northeast, the average scale 
score in 2000 was higher in comparison to 1994. 

■ The Northeast and Central regions had higher 
percentages of students at or above the Proficient level 
than the Southeast. The Northeast region had a 
higher percentage of students at or above Proficient 
than the West. 

Type of location 

■ Fourth-grade students in central city schools had a 
lower average score in 2000 than their peers who 
attended schools in urban fringe/large town and 
rural/small town locations. 
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■ Comparisons of achievement level results between 
locations show a lower percentage of central city 
students at or above the Proficient level than their 
peers in other types of locations. 

Eligibility for free/reduced-price lunch 

■ In 2000, students who were eligible for the free/ 
reduced-price lunch program had a lower average 
score than students who were ineligible for the 
program. 

■ Achievement level results also show lower perfor- 
mance among students eligible for the program. In 
2000, 14 percent of eligible students performed at or 
above the Proficient level in comparison to 41 percent 
of ineligible students. 

Type of school 

■ Consistent with past NAEP reading assessments, the 
2000 results indicate that students attending public 
schools had lower average reading scale scores than 
their peers attending nonpublic schools. 

■ A lower percentage of public school students per- 
formed at or above the Proficient level in comparison 
to nonpublic school students. 

School and Home Contexts for Learning 

Pages read in school and for homework 

■ Fourth-graders who reported reading more pages 
daily in school and for homework had higher average 
scores than students who reported reading fewer 
pages daily. 

■ The 2000 results indicate that more fourth-grade 
students are reading 11 or more pages in school and 
for homework on a daily basis than in 1992 and 
1994. 

Time spent doing homework 

■ Fourth-graders who reported spending a moderate 
amount of time on homework — one-half hour or one 
hour daily — had higher average scores than students 
who reported that they spent more than an hour 

or that they either did not have or did not do 
homework. 

■ The percentage of students in 2000 who reported that 
they do not have homework was lower in comparison 
to 1992 and 1994. 



Writing about reading 

■ Fourth-graders who reported writing long answers to 
questions on tests and assignments that involved 
reading on a weekly or monthly basis had higher 
average scores than students who reported doing so 
once or twice a year, or never or hardly ever. 

■ The 2000 assessment reports by fourth-graders 
indicate an increase in the frequency of writing 
about reading on a weekly basis in comparison to 
1994. 

Teachers' help with words 

■ Fourth-grade students who reported that their 
teachers never or hardly ever helped them break 
words into parts scored higher than their peers who 
reported receiving such help daily or weekly. 

■ Fourth-graders who reported that their teachers 
helped them understand new words on a weekly or 

, monthly basis scored higher than those who reported 
receiving this help daily or never or hardly ever. 

Reading for fun 

■ Students who reported reading for fun on their own 
time every day had higher average scores than 
students who reported reading for fun less frequently. 

■ In 2000, 75 percent of fourth-grade students reported 
reading for fun on their own time at least weekly. 

Discussing studies and talking about reading 

■ Students who reported discussing their studies at 
home daily, weekly, or monthly had higher average - 
scores than students who reported never or hardly 
ever having such discussions. 

■ Students who reported talking about their reading 
with family and friends on a weekly basis had a 
higher average score than students who reported 
engaging in such conversations daily, monthly, or 
never or hardly ever. 

■ In 2000, 61 percent of fourth-grade students reported 
talking about their reading with family or friends at 
least weekly 

Reading materials in the home 

■ The average score for students who reported having 
all four types of reading materials (books, magazines, 
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newspapers, encyclopedia) in their home was higher 
than for those who reported having fewer types of 
reading materials. 

■ In 2000, a lower percentage of students reported 
having all four types of reading materials in the home 
in comparison to 1994. 

Time spent watching television 

■ Students who reported watching 3 or fewer hours of 
television each day outperformed students who 
reported watching more television. 

■ In 2000, the percentages of students who reported 
watching 4 or more hours of television daily have 
decreased since 1994 and the percentages of students 
reporting watching 3 hours or less have increased 
since 1994. 

Transitioning to a More Inclusive NAEP 

A second set of results from the 2000 NAEP reading 
assessment represents the performance of students when 
testing accommodations are permitted for special-needs 
students. 



■ A comparison of the two sets of results shows that the 
average score for the nation was lower in the results 
that included the performance of students who needed 
and were provided with testing accommodations. 

■ A comparison of the two sets of results for Hispanic 
students shows that their average score was lower 
in the results that included the performance of 
students who needed and were provided with testing 
accommodations. 



Data source: The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
1 992, 1 994, 1 998, and 2000 Reading Assessments. 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Donahue, P.L., Finnegan, R.J., Lutkus, A.D., Allen, N.L., and Campbell, J.R. 
(2001 ). The Nation's Report Card: Fourth-Grade Reading 2000 
(NCES 2001 -499). 

Author affiliations: P.L. Donahue, RJ. Finnegan, A.D. Lutkus, N.L. Allen, 
and J.R. Campbell, Educational Testing Service. 

For questions about content, contact Sheida White 
(sheida. white@ed.go v). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2001-499), call the toll free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-51 2-1800). 
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Civics: What Do FourtH-Graders Know, and WKat Can They Do? 



Carol Johnson and Alan Vanneman 

This article was originally published as a N AEPfact. The sample survey data are from the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
Civics Assessment. 



Overview 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
1998 Civics Assessment measured students’ knowledge, 
their intellectual and participatory skills, and their civic 
dispositions at the 4th, 8th, and 12th grades. This issue 
of NAEPfacts describes fourth-graders’ performance on 
30 questions from the fourth-grade assessment. 

Introduction 

The goal of the NAEP 1998 Civics Assessment was to 
measure how well American youth are being prepared to 
meet their citizenship responsibilities. One way to obtain an 
understanding of the range of student performance is to 
look at individual questions on the assessment and the 
percentage of students who gave a correct response to these 
questions. 

The assessment administered to fourth-grade students 
included 90 questions. Thirty of these questions, together 
with student performance data, scoring information, and 
additional data, are available at the NAEP Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard /) . 

This issue of NAEPfacts arranges these 30 questions in order 
of difficulty, as determined by the percentage of fourth- 
grade students who answered them correctly These 30 
questions provide examples of student performance but do 
not give a representative sample of the complete range of 
questions on the assessment. The National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) is unable to release enough 
questions to provide a fully representative sample. Most 
questions must be kept confidential so that they can be 
reused on future assessments, permitting comparability of 
results for the assessments. 

The framework for the 1998 civics assessment specifies 
three interrelated components that, taken together, reflect 
broad civic competency: knowledge , intellectual and partici- 
patory skills , and civic dispositions (National Assessment 
Governing Board 1996). Each assessment question has a 
knowledge and intellectual skills component. Some of the 
questions also measure participatory skills and/or civic 
dispositions. '}?■ * 



The questions required fourth-graders to answer questions 
based on a variety of materials. The assessment was de- 
signed to evaluate students’ ability to recall specific infor- 
mation, make inferences based on a written passage or 
graphical stimulus (e.g., a political cartoon or a photo- 
graph), or perform more analytical or evaluative tasks such 
as distinguishing opinion from fact or defending a position. 

For example, students were shown a picture of the Statue 
of Liberty and were asked if it was “a symbol of A) power, 

B) equality, C) intelligence, D) liberty” Ninety-one percent 
recognized that “D” was the correct answer. Frequently, 
students would be asked several questions on a single topic. 
For example, students were asked three questions about the 
difference between a “rule” in a movie theater that pre- 
vented patrons from bringing their own food and a “law” 
that limited the number of people who could enter the 
theater. 

Twenty-three of the 30 released questions are multiple- 
choice questions with four possible answers. This means 
that students had one chance in four of getting these 
questions right merely by guessing. 

The remaining seven sample questions are “constructed- 
response” questions, which require students to write their 
answers. It is harder for students to get these questions 
right by guessing. Short constructed-response questions 
have three possible scores — “complete,” “partial,” and 
“unacceptable.” Extended constructed-response questions 
have four possible scores — “complete,” “acceptable,” 
“partial,” and “unacceptable.” 

For purposes of this analysis, only “complete” and “accept- 
able” answers to extended constructed-response questions 
are given credit. For short constructed-response questions, 
only “complete” answers are given credit. 

Fourth-Graders' Performance on 30 Sample 
Questions 

The following are summary descriptions of 30 sample 
questions from the NAEP 1998 Civics Assessment for the 
fourth grade, arranged by the percentage of students who 
answered them correctly, from the highest to the lowest. 
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Multiple-choice questions are identified by an “(MC)” at 
the end of the question. For these questions students were 
choosing the “best” answer available, which was not 
necessarily the answer they would have given themselves. 
Each constructed-response question includes the full text of 
a student’s answer that received a “complete” score, with 
students’ grammatical and other errors left unchanged. 

Questions that at least 75 percent of students answered 
correctly 

■ 91 percent of students could identify the statue 

below as a symbol of “liberty” (MC) 
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■ 78 percent recognized that “They work together to 
keep peace in the world” means that the representa- 
tives to the United Nations talk to each other to try to 
solve problems without fighting. (MC) 

■ 77 percent knew that citizens of the United States 
who are at least 18 years old have the right to vote. 
(MC) 

■ 77 percent knew that July 4 is a national holiday that 
celebrates the day when the American colonies 
declared their independence. (MC) 



■ 75 percent knew that in the United States, people 
who are arrested have the right to talk to a lawyer. 
(MC) 

Questions that between 50 and 74 percent of students 
answered correctly 

■ 74 percent of students knew that in the United 
States, laws must be applied to everyone equally. 

(MC) 

■ 73 percent knew that one important reason why 
many people in the United States might want to 
lower taxes is to help families save more money. 

(MC) 

■ 70 percent understood that a student concerned that 
the playing fields at her school have become littered 
with trash could best show her civic responsibility by 
organizing local scout troops to clean up the playing 
fields. (MC) 

■ 69 percent knew that one way a person can become a 
U.S. citizen is by living legally in the United States for 
5 years and passing a special test. (MC) 

■ 69 percent knew that the purpose of the United 
Nations is to promote international peace and 
security. (MC) 

■ 68 percent could recognize that the most democratic 
way for a fourth-grade class, given the opportunity to 
prepare its own lunch, to decide on the menu would 
be to have the students make a list of their favorite 
foods and vote on what to serve. (MC) 

■ 67 percent gave either a “complete” (26 percent) or 
an “acceptable” (41 percent) answer to a two-part 
question about police officers. Students were first 
asked “what is wrong” with the ideas of a student 
who wanted to be a police officer because “the police 
get to wear fancy uniforms with badges, use hand- 
cuffs, and drive cars as fast as they want.” They were 
then asked to give two good reasons for being a 
police officer. A student who received a score of 
“complete” answered to the first part of the question 
that “It’s not just wearing fansy uniforms the job is to 
keep people safe” and responded to the second part 
by writing “1) you get to help your country. 2) You 
get to hepl keep people safe from crimanals.” 

■ 66 percent understood that the phrase “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag” in the Pledge of Allegiance 
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means “I promise to be loyal to the ideals of the 
United States.” (MC) 

■ 65 percent understood that members of city councils 
make local laws. (MC) 

■ 62 percent understood that the fire inspector limits 
the number of people who are allowed in a movie 
theater at one time to protect the safety of the people 
in the theater. (MC) 

■ 58 percent understood that a movie theater does not 
allow you to bring food into a theater because the 
owners of the theater want you to buy the food they 
sell inside. (MC) 

■ 55 percent knew that one important reason why 
some people might want to have taxes raised is to 
help pay for education. (MC) 

Questions that between 25 and 49 percent of students 
answered correctly 

■ 49 percent of students understood that the most 
important reason why the United States trades with 
other countries is that it helps people get the things 
they need. (MC) 

■ 48 percent gave either a “complete” (30 percent) or 
an “acceptable” (18 percent) answer to a question 
that asked students to imagine that they owned a 
theater. Students were to propose either a rule (such 
as one prohibiting customers from bringing their 
own food) or a law (such as one limiting the number 
of persons who could occupy a room) and explain 
why they wanted that rule or law. A student who 
received a score of “complete” answered, “[My rule 
is] keep your feet off the seats. [1 want the rule] so 
others can see.” 

■ 47 percent knew that in democracies citizens elect 
people to make laws for them because it is easier than 
having everyone vote on every decision. (MC) 

B 45 percent recognized that both citizens and nonciti- 
zens in the United States are legally entitled to have 
the protection of our laws. (MC) 

■ 43 percent knew that the President’s role in making 
laws is to sign congressional bills into law. (MC) 

■ 38 percent understood that people who are legal 
residents of the United States but not citizens can 
own property. (MC) 



■ 38 percent gave either a “complete” (16 percent) or 
an “acceptable” (22 percent) answer to a question 
asking students to explain why a sign in a movie 
theater prohibiting customers from bringing their 
own food into the theater was an example of a rule 
rather than a law. A student who received a score of 
“complete” answered “a law is what a government 
makes and a rule is what a person makes.” 

■ 26 percent correctly interpreted the message of the 
cartoon below to mean that democracy could be in 
danger if people do not vote. (MC) 
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Questions that less than 25 percent of students 
answered correctly 

■ 24 percent of students knew that the three parts of 
the federal government are legislative, executive, and 
judicial. (MC) 

■ 15 percent received a “complete” score when asked 
to name two services government pays for with 
taxes. A student receiving a “complete” score wrote 
“1) Road repairing and 2) Education.” 

■ 8 percent received a “complete” score when asked 
whether a voting system that allows students to 
“vote” by putting nickels in ajar should be consid- 
ered “democratic.” A student who gave a “complete” 
answer wrote, “No, because some people probable 
don’t have any nickles.” 

■ 7 percent received a “complete” score when asked to 
identify and explain “the most democratic way” of 
selecting a book to be read aloud in class. A student 
who gave a “complete” answer wrote that “What ever 
book that has the must votes will be the book that 
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they read out loud” and that “This will be the must 
democratic way because what ever book that has the 
must people voting for it.” 

5 percent received a “complete” score when asked to 
describe the “message” of the cartoon below A 
student who gave a “complete” answer wrote that 
“It’s that some people think they’re free to do any- 
thing they want to but theres somethings people just 
cant do. Like writing on the side of a school, you 
could write on paper.” 
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Civics: What Do EightK-Graders Know, arid What Can They Do? 



Carol Johnson and Alan Vanneman 

This article was originally published as a N AEPfact. The sample survey data are fram the National Assessment af Educational Progress (NAEP) 
Civics Assessment. 



Overview 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
1998 Civics Assessment measured students’ knowledge, 
their intellectual and participatory skills, and their civic 
dispositions at the 4th, 8th, and 12th grades. This issue 
of NAEPfacts describes eighth-graders’ performance on 
37 questions from the eighth-grade assessment. 

Introduction 

The goal of the NAEP 1998 Civics Assessment was to 
measure how well American youth are being prepared to 
meet their citizenship responsibilities. One way to obtain an 
understanding of the range of student performance is to 
look at individual questions on the assessment and the 
percentage of students who gave a correct response to these 
questions. 

The assessment administered to eighth-grade students 
included 151 questions. Thirty-seven of these questions, 
together with student performance data, scoring informa- 
tion, and additional data, are available at the NAEP Web 
Site (http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/). 

This issue of NAEPfacts arranges the 37 released questions 
in order of difficulty, as determined by the percentage of 
eighth-grade students who answered them correctly. These 
37 questions provide examples of student performance but 
do not give a representative sample of the complete range of 
questions on the assessment. The National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) is unable to release enough 
questions to provide a fully representative sample. Most 
questions must be kept confidential so that they can be 
reused on future assessments, permitting comparability of 
results for the assessments. 

The framework for the 1998 civics assessment specifies 
three interrelated components that, taken together, reflect 
broad civic competency: knowledge , intellectual and partici- 
patory skills , and civic dispositions (National Assessment 
Governing Board 1996). Each assessment question has a 
knowledge and intellectual skills component. Some of the 
questions also measure participatory skills and/or civic 
dispositions. 



The questions required eighth-graders to read and answer 
questions based on a variety of materials. The assessment 
was designed to evaluate students’ ability to recall specific 
information, make inferences, or perform more analytical or 
evaluative tasks such as distinguishing opinion from fact or 
defending a position. 

For example, students were asked, “Which of the following 
documents describes the powers of the President of the 
United States? A) The Declaration of Independence, B) The 
Mayflower Compact, C) The Constitution, D) The Articles 
of Confederation.” Forty-eight percent recognized that “C” 
was the correct answer. 

Frequently, students would be asked several questions on a 
single topic. For example, students were asked three 
questions about a quotation on civil disobedience from 
Martin Luther King, Jr.’s Letter From Birmingham Jail. 

Thirty of the 37 questions displayed in this issue of 
NAEPfacts are multiple-choice questions with four possible 
answers. This means that students had one chance in four 
of getting these questions right, merely by guessing. 

The remaining seven sample questions are “constructed- 
response” questions, which require students to write their 
answers. It is harder for students to get these questions 
right by guessing. Short constructed-response questions 
have three possible scores — “complete,” “partial,” and 
“unacceptable.” Extended constructed-response questions 
have four possible scores — “complete,” “acceptable,” 
“partial,” and “unacceptable.” 

For purposes of this analysis, only “complete” and “accept- 
able” answers to extended constructed-response questions 
are reported. For short constructed-response questions, 
only “complete” answers are reported. 

Eighth-Graders 7 Performance on 37 Sample 
Questions 

The following are summary descriptions of 37 sample 
questions from the NAEP 1998 Civics Assessment for the 
eighth grade, arranged by the percentage of students who 
answered them correctly, from the highest to the lowest. 
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Multiple-choice questions are identified by an “(MC)” at 
the end of the question. For these questions students were 
choosing the “best” answer available, which was not 
necessarily the answer they would have given themselves. 
Each constructed-response question includes the full text of 
a student’s answer that received a “complete” score, with 
students’ grammatical and other errors left unchanged. 

Questions that at least 75 percent of students answered 
correctly 

■ 85 percent of students knew that the World War I 

poster below was intended to get people to join the 
army by appealing to patriotic feelings. (MC) 




■ 81 percent recognized that, according to standards 
set forth by Martin Luther King, Jr., a law that 
requires segregation of the races is unjust. (MC) 

■ 78 percent recognized that the photograph below 
illustrates the secret ballot. (MC) 




■ 77 percent recognized that one step the United 
Nations could take to prevent two nations from going 
to war would be to arrange for diplomatic negotia- 
tions between the two countries. (MC) 

■ 77 percent knew that the Bill of Rights mostly 
addresses the rights of individuals. (MC) 

■ 75 percent understood from an anecdote about Susan 
B. Anthony that the U.S. Constitution did not say 
that it was illegal for women to vote. (MC) 

Questions that between 50 and 74 percent of students 
answered correctly 

■ 71 percent of students recognized that taking part in 
peaceful demonstrations and boycotts would be the 
response to an unjust law that is most consistent with 
Martin Luther King, Jr.’s ideas. (MC) 

■ 71 percent understood that Congress has been able 
to expand the powers of the federal government 
based largely on its authority to make all laws 
necessary to perform its duties. (MC) 

■ 62 percent were able to use the charts below to 
determine that people are most likely to volunteer for 
organizations that focus on community affairs. (MC) 



Chart I 

In What Areas 
Do People Volunteer? 


Percentage 


Education 


44% 


Youth organizations 


41 


Health care 


34 


Poverty and hunger 


23 


Arts and culture 


16 


Politics 


16 


The environment 


13 


Chart II 


Why Do People Volunteer? 


Percentage 


I want to help others 


97% 


I enjoy the work 


93 


The specific work or cause interests me 


89 


I feel a responsibility to volunteer 


76 


To make new friends 


40 


To get job experience 


15 


My employer encourages volunteering 


10 
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■ 61 percent recognized that the cartoonist who created 

the cartoon below would be likely to support strength- 
ening the World Court’s ability to resolve conflicts. 
(MC) 
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■ 60 percent understood that Richard Nixon’s poster 

emphasizes his political experience, while Jimmy 
Carter’s poster portrays him as a political outsider. 
(MC) 



Ralph R. Becker Collection, 
Smithsonian Institution 



Ralph E. Becker Collection, 
Smithsonian Institution 





■ 59 percent understood the graph below to show that 

the higher someone’s income is, the more likely he or 
she is to vote. (MC) 

REPORTED VOTER TURNOUT 
BY AVERAGE INCOME, 1992 

(as a percentage of voting-age population) 




■ '58 percent recognized that someone convicted of 
stealing a candy bar and sentenced to 50 years in 
prison might challenge the sentence by citing the 
Eighth Amendment. (MC) 

■ 58 percent understood that according to the Bill of 
Rights, the fact that only some rights are listed does 
not mean that the people have no others. (MC) 

■ 52 percent recognized that if the places of worship in 
Town X join together to provide food and shelter for 
the homeless, this is an example of civil society 
rather than government. (MC) 

■ 52 percent knew that because of the Fourth Amend- 
ment there are legal limits on the power of police to 
enter your home. (MC) 

■ 51 percent understood that the story of Susan B. 
Anthony’s attempt to register is an example of people 
peacefully protesting against a law they believe is 
wrong. (MC) 
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■ 50 percent understood that Congress can pass a bill 

even if the President disagrees with the bill because 
Congress is the primary legislative power of the 
government. (MC) 



■ 42 percent recognized that a statement by Chief 

Justice Earl Warren on the power of the Supreme 
Court to determine the meaning of a law describes 
the Court’s function of judicial review. (MC) 



Questions that between 25 and 49 percent of students 
answered correctly 

■ 48 percent of students knew that the U.S. Constitu- 
tion describes the powers of the President of the 
United States. (MC) 

■ 46 percent understood the meaning of the cartoon 
below to be that before the passage of the Fourteenth 
Amendment state governments did not have to 
follow the Bill of Rights. (MC) 




35 percent knew that the number of electoral votes 
allotted to each state is based on its representation in 
Congress. (MC) 

34 percent recognized that the meaning of the cartoon 
below is that human beings are much more advanced 
in science than in their ability to get along. (MC) 
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■ 46 percent understood the cartoon below to mean 

that well-funded special interest groups have privi- 
leged access to Congress. (MC) 
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■ 32 percent knew that the Fourteenth Amendment 
was designed to protect former slaves. (MC) 

■ 31 percent received either “complete” (13 percent) 
or “acceptable” (18 percent) scores when asked to 
choose three areas of volunteer activity from a list, 
identify for each one a specific action individuals can 
take outside their homes, and explain how it will 
make a difference in their own community. A student 
receiving a “complete” score wrote “1) The environ- 
ment: People can get together and pick-up trash 
along side a road or lake. This would help the 
environment by keeping animals from getting hurt by 

. the trash. 2) Youth organizations: People could form 
groups and have after school activities until about 
when parents get home from work. That would help 
keep kids off the street. 3) Education: Smarter adults 
or teens could become tutors for other children who 
need extra help. That would help keep children up 
with the rest of their class.” 
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■ 31 percent knew that the section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment stating that the government will not 
interfere with a person’s right to life, liberty, or 
property without following established rules is 
referred to as the “due process” clause. (MC) 

■ 31 percent recognized that an effective argument 
against allowing the Supreme Court to determine 
what a law means is that “It is dangerous to give 
nonelected officials such as judges so much power in 
the government.” (MC) 

■ 26 percent understood that the State Department is 
primarily responsible for carrying out U.S. foreign 
policy (MC) 

■ 26 percent received a “complete” score when asked, 
“In addition to voting and being a candidate, what 
are two ways that citizens can be involved in presi- 
dential campaigns and elections?” A student who 
received a “complete” score wrote, “1) They may 
create signs and posters, etc. to help campaign for 
their choice. 2) They may write editorials or media 
objections and concerns about a certain candidate.” 

Questions that less than 25 percent of students 
answered correctly 

■ 22 percent of students recognized that labor unions, 
civil rights groups, business associations, and 
environmental organizations all try to influence 
public policy and get people elected. (MC) 

■ 21 percent knew that in a totalitarian system there 
are few checks on the powers of the ruler. (MC) 

■ 17 percent gave a “complete” answer to a two-part 
question asking both for an argument in support of 
the statement that “one has a moral responsibility to 
disobey unjust laws” and an example of the negative 
consequences of using civil disobedience to challenge 
the law A student receiving a “complete” score wrote, 
“If there is a law that goes against the constitution 
and against your moral beliefs you shouldn’t have to 
follow it” and “Using civil disobedience cause 
outbreaks or riots.” 

■ 13 percent received a “complete” score for giving two 
specific examples of how the U.S. Constitution limits 
the power of the government. A student receiving a 
“complete” score wrote “1) Through separation of 
powers. 2) Through judicial review.” 



■ 10 percent received a “complete” score when asked 

what the cartoon below says “about how American 
government is organized” and to explain “why 
American government is organized this way.” The 
character at the left has just been asked by the aliens 
to “Take us to your leader.” A student receiving a 
“complete” score wrote that American government 
“is organized in different levels of power. It is 
organized this way because there are certain things 
not important enough for the president to take care 
of (community problems), so there are smaller levels 
to work on smaller problems.” 




■ 6 percent received a “complete” score when asked to 

give a valid reason for the pattern of voter turnout 
shown in the graph below. A student receiving a 
“complete” score wrote, “The poorer people either don’t 
care or they think that their vote does not matter.” 

REPORTED VOTER TURNOUT 
BY AVERAGE INCOME, 1992 

(as a percentage of voting-age population) 
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■ 6 percent received a “complete” score when asked to 

give two reasons why it can be useful for a country to 
have a constitution. A student receiving a “complete” 
score wrote “1) So that we have rights and we can 
limit the government’s power. 2) So we can control 
how our government is running.” 
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Overview 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
1998 Civics Assessment measured students’ knowledge, 
their intellectual and participatory skills, and their civic 
dispositions at the 4th, 8th, and 12th grades. This issue 
of NAEPfacts describes 12th-graders’ performance on 
38 questions from the 12th-grade assessment. 

Introduction 

The goal of the NAEP 1998 Civics Assessment was to 
measure how well American youth are being prepared to 
meet their citizenship responsibilities. One way to obtain an 
understanding of the range of student performance is to 
look at individual questions on the assessment and the 
percentage of students who gave a correct response to these 
questions. 

The assessment administered to 12th-grade students 
included 152 questions. Thirty-eight of these questions, 
together with student performance data, scoring informa- 
tion, and additional data, are available at the NAEP Web 
Site (http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/). 

This issue of NAEPfacts arranges the 38 released questions 
in order of difficulty, as determined by the percentage of 
12th-grade students who answered them correctly. These 
38 questions provide examples of student performance but 
do not give a representative sample of the complete range 
of questions on the assessment. The National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) is unable to release enough 
questions to provide a fully representative sample. Most 
questions must be kept confidential so that they can be 
reused on future assessments, permitting comparability of 
results for the assessments. 

The framework for the 1998 civics assessment specifies 
three interrelated components that, taken together, reflect 
broad civic competency: knowledge , intellectual and partici- 
patory skills , and civic dispositions (National Assessment 
Governing Board 1996). Each question has a knowledge 



and intellectual skills component. Some of the questions 
also measure participatory skills and/or civic dispositions. 

The questions required 12th-graders to read and answer 
questions based on a variety of materials. The assessment 
was designed to evaluate students’ ability to recall specific 
information, make inferences, or perform more analytical or 
evaluative tasks such as distinguishing opinion from fact or 
defending a position. 

For example, students were asked, “The primary purpose of 
the Bill of Rights was to A) limit the spread of slavery in the 
United States, B) limit the power of the federal government, 
C) establish judicial review, D) allot specific powers to the 
states.” Sixty-five percent realized that “B” was the correct 
answer. 

Frequently, students would be asked several questions on a 
single topic. For example, students were given four ques- 
tions to answer about the U.S. Supreme Court’s 1905 
decision in the case of Lochner vs. New York. 

Thirty-one of the 38 available questions from the 12th- 
grade assessment are multiple-choice questions with four 
possible answers. This means that students had one chance 
in four of getting these questions right, merely by guessing. 

The remaining seven sample questions are “constructed- 
response” questions, which require students to write their 
answers. It is harder for students to get these questions 
right by guessing. Short constructed-response questions 
have three possible scores — “complete,” “partial,” and 
“unacceptable.” Extended constructed-response questions 
have four possible scores — “complete,” “acceptable,” 
“partial,” and “unacceptable.” 

For purposes of this analysis, only “complete” and “accept- 
able” answers to extended constructed-response questions 
are reported. For short constructed-response questions, 
only “complete” answers are reported. 
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1 2th-Graders' Performance on 38 Sample 
Questions 

The following are summary descriptions of 38 sample 
questions from the NAEP 1998 Civics Assessment for the 
12th grade, arranged by the percentage of students who 
answered them correctly, from the highest to the lowest. 
Multiple-choice questions are identified by an “(MC)” at 
the end of the question. For these questions students 
were choosing the “best” answer available, which was not 
necessarily the answer they would have given themselves. 
Each constructed-response question includes the full text of 
a student’s answer that received a “complete” score, with 
students’ grammatical and other errors left unchanged. 

Questions that at least 75 percent of students answered 
correctly 

■ 90 percent of students recognized that the American 
Association of Retired Persons would be likely to be 
opposed to severe cutbacks in the Social Security 
program. (MC) 

■ 83 percent understood that one explanation for the 
data shown in the graph below is that local govern- 
ments employ more people than do state or federal 
governments because local governments meet the 
direct needs of so many people in so many different 
places. (MC) 



NUMBER OK FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 19291992 




Year 



■ 76 percent recognized that the First Amendment to 

the U S. Constitution and Article 22 of the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights show 
a common concern for individual rights. (MC) 



Questions that between 50 and 74 percent of students 
answered correctly 

■ 73 percent of students recognized that the federal 
government would likely become involved in the 
decision about where to locate a landfill if the landfill 
threatened to cause the quality of the reservoir water 
to fall below the standards set by the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA). (MC) 

■ 72 percent understood that the framers of the 
Constitution wanted to limit the power of majorities 
in order to protect the rights of individuals and 
minorities. (MC) 

■ 69 percent correctly interpreted the following 
statement by Judge Learned Hand to mean that 
individual liberties depend on citizens committed to 
the protection of those liberties: 

1 often wondered whether we do not rest our hopes 
too much upon constitutions, upon laws and upon 
courts. These are false hopes; believe me, these are 
false hopes. Liberty lives in the hearts of men and 
women; when it dies there, no constitution, no law, 
no court can save it. (MC) 

■ 67 percent knew that Plessy v. Ferguson allowed 
states to have “separate but equal” educational 
facilities. (MC) 

■ 65 percent recognized that the primary purpose of 
the Bill of Rights was to limit the power of the federal 
government. (MC) 

■ 61 percent recognized that the attitudes toward 
government regulation expressed in the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s 1905 decision in Lochner v. New York have 
changed and that it is generally accepted that the 
government should defend the health and safety of 
workers. (MC) 

■ 60 percent recognized that students objecting to a 
decision to locate a landfill near their school could 
act to prevent it from happening by appearing before 
the town council to request that the landfill be placed 
elsewhere. (MC) 

■ 59 percent received a “complete” score when asked to 
describe two factors besides political party identifica- 
tion that influence voter preference. A student who 
received a “complete” score wrote, “1) Where a 
certain candidate stands on specific issues. 2) Infor- 
mation about the ^candidate’s past life or political life.” 
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■ 59 percent understood that the quotation from Judge 
Learned Hand (on facing page) implies that Ameri- 
cans can best protect their freedoms through political 
participation. (MC) 

■ 59 percent realized that there may be more than the 
current seven congressional districts in Louisiana in 
the year 2002 if the year 2000 census indicates that 
the population of Louisiana increased proportionately 
more than that of other states. (MC) 

■ 58 percent understood that the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
decision in Brown v. Board of Education resulted in the 
federal government exerting greater influence in a 
policy area that had been dominated by states and 
municipalities. (MC) 

■ 55 percent understood that the “Connecticut 
Compromise” at the Constitutional Convention in 
1787 meant that Congress would have two houses, 
one in which state representation was based on 
population and one in which all states had equal 
representation. (MC) 

■ 55 percent understood that a statement by John 
Locke, “Absolute arbitrary power, or governing 
without settled laws, can neither of them be consis- 
tent with the ends of society and government,” 
argues that governmental power should be limited. 
(MC) 

■ 53 percent understood that the congressional district 
boundaries shown on the map below were probably 
drawn by the Louisiana state legislature. (MC) 








■ 51 percent understood from the diagram below that a 

person wishing to open a business in zone 111 would 
need to get a zoning variance from the “Michaelston” 
town planning board. (MC) 
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Questions that between 25 and 49 percent of students 
answered correctly 

■ 48 percent of students recognized that documents 
such as the United Nations Universal Declaration 
have been opposed by some U.S. citizens because 
some people fear that international agreements might 
force the United States to act in ways not consistent 
with its national interest. (MC) 

■ 47 percent understood from the map of Louisiana (at 
left) that congressional district 2 in Louisiana must 
include a large urban area. (MC) 

■ 47 percent understood that the state government 
would be most likely to become involved in the 
decision about where to locate a landfill if developers 
tried to put the landfill on a site that was likely to 
affect agriculture in other counties in the state. (MC) 

■ 46 percent understood that countries with propor- 
tional representation systems tend to have more 
political parties than those with single-member 
district systems because parties in proportional 
representation systems do not have to win a majority 
of the vote in any district, making it easier for smaller 
parties to gain representation in the legislature. (MC) 
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45 percent understood that while Congress and the 
courts have some authority over foreign policy the 
President and the state department have the greatest 
authority. (MC) 

40 percent knew that the system of school segrega- 
tion overturned by the U.S. Supreme Court in Brown 
v. Board oj Education was the result of state laws. 

(MC) 

40 percent understood that one argument in favor of 
a single-member district system as opposed to a 
proportional representation system is that the former 
system requires voters to make choices about 
individual candidates rather than simply vote for a 
party. (MC) 

39 percent understood that one argument for a 
proportional representation system is that in such a 
system the balance of power in the legislature is more 
representative of the popular vote. (MC) 

37 percent received a “complete” score when asked 
to describe one policy area in which state govern- 
ments affect the lives of citizens and to describe one 
way in which citizens can affect state government’s 
policy in this area. A student who received a “com- 
plete” score wrote that “1) The policy of obtaining a 
driver’s license affects citizens because each state has 
different procedures, rules, and regulations. If you 
want to drive you must comply. 2) By voting on 
propositions that were created to change these rules, 
citizens can affect state government’s policy in this 
area.” 

36 percent knew that the Supreme Court, to support 
its decision in Brown v. Board of Education , most likely 
cited the Fourteenth Amendment rather than Article 
4 of the Constitution, the Tenth Amendment, or the 
Thirteenth Amendment. (MC) 

35 percent understood that Justice Peckham, who 
wrote the majority opinion in Lochner v. New York, 
argued for judicial activism to limit government 
power, while Justice Harlan, author of the minority 
opinion, argued for judicial restraint, but for a more 
active role by government. (MC) 

31 percent knew that most bills introduced in the 
House of Representatives are never sent by commit- 
tees to the full House. (MC) 

30 percent understood that the Supreme Court’s 
1905 decision in Lochner v. New York ruled that a law 
limiting the number of hours people could work was 
unconstitutional. (MC) 




■ 30 percent recognized that the Supreme Court’s 
power to overturn unconstitutional laws is a limit on 
the power of majorities. (MC) 

■ 25 percent received a “complete” score when asked 
to list two ways the American system of government 
is designed to prevent “absolute arbitrary power.” 

A student receiving a “complete” score wrote that 
“1) the legislative branch, judicial branch, & executive 
branch checks & balances each other so no one gets 
too powerful. 2) The Constitution & amendments are 
made so that people know what the laws are.” 

■ 25 percent understood that the majority decision in 
Lochner v. New York is supported by the idea that 
government should play as small a role as possible in 
civil society and the economy. (MC) 

Questions that less than 25 percent of students 
answered correctly 

■ 24 percent of students received a “complete”, score 
when asked to give two possible explanations for 
congressional districts with irregular boundaries. A 
student who received a “complete” score wrote that 
“1) The districts may have been gerrymandered to 
promote the election of a specific party. 2) the 
boundaries may have been drawn to get an equal 
proportion of the population for each district.” 

■ 23 percent gave a “complete” answer when asked to 
use the map of “Michaelston” (below) to determine 
whether a landfill was most likely to be located at site 
A, B, or C and to explain why it was more likely to be 
located at the site they chose than at the other two 
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sites. A student giving a “complete” answer wrote, 

“A, because it would be closer to the industries 
which produce a lot of waste instead near people’s 
homes.” 

■ 10 percent gave either a “complete” (1 percent) or an 

“acceptable” (9 percent) answer when asked to 
explain the significance of the figure of justice below 
and give one reason why the values are important to 
American constitutional democracy. A student giving 
a “complete” answer wrote that “Justice does not care 
who you are is what the blindfold stands for. The 
Scales represent, that Justice will be fair and even in 
her ruling. Without an honest and fair judiciary 
system we will become corrupt an uneffective.” 




■ 9 percent gave a “complete” answer when asked to 

explain two ways that democratic society benefits 
from citizens actively participating in the political 
process. A student giving a “complete” answer wrote 
that “1) When citizens voice their opinion, congress- 
men see a variety of views from their constituents. 
Using all of these views, he can better act in favor of 
those he is representing. 2) Active participation in a 
democracy also limits any chance of dictatorship. It is 
virtually impossible for a majority to approve this 
with the system of federation provided by our 
constitution & our system of checks & balances. 
Citizens can protest if they see something they don’t 
like & work together to get rid of it.” 
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Fathers’and Mothers’IrivolvemehtinTh^ Children’s Schools by Family Type 

and Resident Status 



Christine Winquist Nord and Jerry West 



This article was originally published as the Highlights of the Statistical Analysis Report of the same name. The sample survey data are from the NCES 
National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES). 



Introduction 

Due to the prevalence of divorce and nonmarital childbear- 
ing in the United States, many students enrolled in grades 
1 through 12 do not live with both their biological parents 
(Furstenberg and Cherlin 1991). In 1996, 57 percent of 
students in these grades lived with two biological parents, 
while the remaining 43 percent lived in some other family 
living arrangement. Studies have found that students who 
live apart from one or both of their biological parents tend 
to do less well in school than students who live with both 
their biological parents (figure A; Zill 1996; McLanahan and 
Sandefur 1994; Lee 1993). Some observers have speculated 



that differences in levels of parents 1 school involvement may 
help to account for the observed disparities (e.g., Zill 1996; 
Lee 1993). 

Using data from the Parent and Family Involvement Survey 
of the 1996 National Household Education Surveys Pro- 
gram (PFI-NHES:1996), this report looks at resident 
mothers’ and fathers’ school involvement by family type and 
explores the association between their involvement and 
whether students get mostly A’s, have ever repeated a grade, 
or have ever been suspended or expelled. The report also 
discusses nonresident mothers’ and far hers’ school 



Figure A.— Percentage of students in grades 1-12 with selected student outcomes, by family type: 1 996 



Gets mostly A's 



Ever repeated a grade 



Ever suspended or expelled* 




1 | Two biological parents 

H Stepfather families 
|~ | Stepmother families 
| | Mother-only families 

|~~| Father-only families 
19 Nonparent guardians 



Percent 



"Applies only to students in grades 6 through 1 2. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent and Family Involvement Survey of the 1 996 National Household 
Education Surveys Program (PFI-NHES:1 996). (Originally published as figure 7 on p.32 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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involvement and the association between their involvement 
and the same three student outcomes. 

In this report, high involvement of parents in their 
children’s schools is defined as participating in at least three 
of four school activities that most schools typically offer: 
attending a general school meeting; attending a regularly 
scheduled parent-teacher conference; attending a school or 
class event; and volunteering at school. Low school involve- 
ment is participating in none or only one of these activities. 

Highlights 

School involvement of resident parents by family type 

PF1-NHES:1996 data reveal that the school involvement of 
biological parents is not the same across family types and 
that the involvement of stepparents is generally lower than 
that of biological parents: 

■ Biological mothers in stepfather families are less 
likely to be highly involved in their children’s schools 
than biological mothers in two-biological-parent 
families. Forty-five percent of students living with a 
biological mother and a stepfather have a mother 
who is highly involved in their schools compared to 
58 percent of students living with both biological 
parents (figure B). Once family background charac- 
teristics such as students’ age, sex, and race/ethnicity, 
household income, mother’s employment, and parent 
education are taken into account, biological mothers 
in stepfather families remain less likely to be highly 
involved in their children’s schools than mothers in 
two-biological-parent families and are also less likely 
to be highly involved than mothers in mother-only 
families. 

■ Biological fathers in stepmother families, on the other 
hand, are more likely to be highly involved in their 
children’s schools than biological fathers in two- 
biological-parent families. Thirty-five percent of 
students living with a biological father and a step- 
mother have a father who is highly involved in their 
schools compared to 28 percent of students living 
with both biological parents (figure B). 

■ Students living in father-only families are the 
most likely of all students to have highly involved 
fathers — 46 percent of such students have fathers 
who are highly involved in their schools. 

■ Stepmothers are more likely than biological mothers, 
regardless of family type, to show low levels of 
involvement in their children’s schools. Forty percent 
of students living in stepmother families have a 



stepmother with low involvement in their schools, 
while 28 percent of students in stepfather families, 

27 percent in mother-only families, and 20 percent in 
two-biological-parent families have mothers with low 
involvement in their schools. The same is true of 
stepfathers, but stepfathers show even lower levels of 
involvement in their stepchildren’s schools than do 
stepmothers. Sixty-two percent of students living 
with a stepfather have a stepfather who participated 
in none or only one of the four activities in their 
schools during the current school year. 

Student outcomes by resident parents' school 
involvement 

Although the level of parents’ school involvement varies 
by whether they are biological parents or stepparents and 
whether they live in two-biological-parent families, single- 
parent families, or stepfamilies, parents’ school involve- 
ment still seems to make a difference in students’ school 
experiences: 

■ Fathers’ involvement in school is associated with a 
higher likelihood of students getting mostly A’s. This 
is true for fathers in two-biological-parent families, 
for stepfathers, and for fathers heading single-parent 
families. There appears to be no association, however, 
between fathers’ involvement in stepmother families 
and the odds that students get mostly A’s. 

■ Fathers’ involvement in two-biological-parent 
families is associated with a lower likelihood of 
students ever repeating a grade. There is no evidence, 
though, that the involvement of stepfathers or of 
fathers in father-only families is related to this. 

■ Biological mothers’ involvement, regardless of 
whether they are living in two-biological-parent 
families, stepfather families, or mother-only families, 
is associated with a higher likelihood of students 
getting mostly A’s. The involvement of mothers in 
mother-only families is also related to lowered odds 
of their children ever repeating a grade. 

■ The school involvement of mothers is associated with 
a lower likelihood of 6th- through 12th-graders ever 
being suspended or expelled. This is true for the 
involvement of biological mothers and of stepmothers. 

School involvement of nonresident parents 

Although the school involvement of parents who live apart 
from their children is lower than that of resident parents, 
some nonresident parents who have contact with their 
children are involved in their children’s schools: 
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Figure B — Percentage distribution of students in grades 1-1 2, by motherland fathers' involvement in school and 
family type: 1996 
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NOTE: Parents were asked about their participation in four types of school activities: attending a general school meeting; 
attending a regularly scheduled parent-teacher conference; attending a school or class event; and volunteering at school. Low 
involvement is participation in none or only one of these activities; moderate involvement is participation in two activities; high 
involvement is participation in three or mo re^cgvities. Because of rounding, percents may not add to 100. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NatiofrafCenter for Education Statistics, Parent and Family Involvement Survey of 
the 1 996 National Household Education Surveys Program (PFI-NHES:! 996). (Originally published as figure 3 on p. 23 of the 
complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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■ Thirteen percent of students in stepfather families 
and 19 percent in mother-only families who have had 
contact with their nonresident fathers in the last year 
have nonresident fathers who participated in at least 
two of the four school activities. 

■ Nonresident mothers are more likely than nonresi- 
dent fathers to be involved in their children’s 
schools. Twenty-seven percent of students in step- 
mother families and 43 percent living in father-only 
families who have had contact with their nonresident 
mothers in the last year have nonresident mothers 
who participated in at least two of the four school 
activities. 

Student outcomes by nonresident parents' school 
involvement 

Although nonresident mothers are more likely than non- 
resident fathers to be involved in their childrens schools, 
the benefits of their involvement for the students are not as 
apparent: 

■ Students are more likely to get mostly As and are less 
likely to have ever repeated a grade or to have ever 
been suspended or expelled if their nonresident 
fathers have some involvement in their schools. 
Students are more likely to get mostly As if their 
nonresident mothers have participated in one activity 
in the last year. 

Data Strengths and Limitations 

PF1-NHES:1996 has several strengths for studying parents’ 
school involvement. First, it contained a large, nationally 
representative sample of students in grades 1 through 12. 
Second, it collected information about the school involve- 
ment of both resident and nonresident mothers and fathers. 
PF1-NHES:1996, however, collected data at a single point in 



time. Thus, it cannot be used to establish causal connec- 
tions between parents’ involvement and student outcomes. 

It can only suggest such connections and leave it to studies 
based on longitudinal data to examine the associations 
more closely. Moreover, one respondent in each household 
reported on the school involvement of the resident and 
nonresident parents. In most cases, mothers were the 
respondents and were thus the ones reporting on the 
involvement of the resident and nonresident fathers. 
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Public School Student, Staff; and Graduate Counts by State: School Year 
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This article was originally published as a Statistics in Brief report. The universe data are from the NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal 
Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education." Technical notes and definitions from the original report have been omitted. 



How many students were enrolled in public elementary and 
secondary schools in 1999-2000? How many staff members 
were paid to teach, supervise, and provide support services 
for education? How many students graduated from high 
school in the previous year, 1998-99? What was the racial/ 
ethnic background of students enrolled in public schools in 
1999-2000? The information to answer these and other 
questions is collected in the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) “State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elemen- 
tary/Sec ondary Education: School Year 1999-2000,” part of 
the Common Core of Data (CCD). 

How Many Students Were Enrolled in Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools? 

In school year 1999-2000, there were 46.9 million students 
enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools in the 
50 states and the District of Columbia (table 1). Of these 
students, 26.0 million were in prekindergarten through 
grade 6, an additional 20.2 million were in grades 7 through 
12, and the remaining 0.6 million were ungraded students.* 

California had the most public elementary and secondary 
school students (6,039,000), followed by Texas (3,992,000) 
and New York (2,888,000). The three lowest student counts 
were in the District of Columbia (77,000), Wyoming 
(92,000), and Vermont (105,000). 

How Many Teachers Were There? 

About 2.9 million full-time-equivalent teachers provided 
instruction in public elementary and secondary schools in 
the 1999-2000 school year (table 2). Among this group, 
1,620,000 were elementary school teachers (including 
prekindergarten and kindergarten teachers) and 1,031,000 
were secondary school teachers. The remaining 255,000 
teachers taught ungraded classes or were not assigned a 
specific grade. 

The ratio of total students to total teachers for the nation 
was 16.1 students per teacher. Student/teacher ratios ranged 



throughout this report, national totals include only the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. American Samoa,Guam,the Northern Marianas, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, the Department of Defense Dependents Schools,and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools are not included in national totals. 



from lows of 12.3 students per teacher in Vermont and 12.5 
in Massachusetts to highs of 22.0 in Utah and 21.0 in 
California. The median student/teacher ratio was 15.2:1; 
that is, about half of the states had a student/teacher ratio 
equal to or greater than 15.2:1, and half had a lower ratio. 
Student/teacher ratio should not be interpreted as average 
class size since not all teachers are assigned to a class (e.g., 
music and reading teachers in elementary schools). 

How Many Staff Supervised or Provided 
Support Services for Public Education? 

In addition to the teachers enumerated previously, about 
621,000 instructional aides directly assisted teachers in 
providing instruction (table 3). An additional 39,000 
instructional coordinators and supervisors helped teachers 
through curriculum development and inservice training. 
Support staff for students included 96,000 guidance 
counselors and 54,000 librarians. This translates to about 
490 students for every guidance counselor reported, and 
873 students for each librarian. An additional 1,329,000 
staff members provided support services for students. These 
services included food, health, library assistance, mainte- 
nance, transportation, security, and other services in the 
nation’s public schools. There were 133,000 school adminis- 
trators (mostly principals and assistant principals), 55,000 
school district administrators, and about 384,000 school 
and district administrative support staff. 

The relative distribution of all staff is illustrated in figure 1. 
Instructional staff (teachers and instructional aides, coordi- 
nators, and supervisors) made up 63.5 percent of all staff. 
Another 26.4 percent of all staff (librarians, counselors, 
psychologists, and other support staff) provided support 
services to schools and students. Administrators and 
administrative support staff made up 10.2 percent of all 
education staff. Gn the average, there were 15 teachers and 
13 other staff for each administrator. All of these distribu- 
tions and ratios vary greatly from state to state. 

How Many Students Graduated From High 
School During the 1998-99 School Year? 

Some 2,489,000 students received regular high school 
diplomas in the 50 states and the District of Columbia 
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during the 1998-99 school year and subsequent summer 
(table 4). Note that some states grant only regular diplomas 
and high school equivalency certificates. 

What Is the Racial/Ethnic Background of 
Students Enrolled in Public Schools? 

In school year 1999-2000, racial/ethnic data were reported 
for 46.8 million students enrolled in public elementary and 
secondary schools in the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. Of these students, 541,000 (1.2 percent) were 
American Indian/Alaska Natives; 1,880,000 (4.0 percent) 
were Asian/Pacific Islanders; 7,278,000 (15.6 percent) 
were Hispanics; 8,021,000 (17.2 percent) were Black, 
non-Hispanics; and 29,032,000 (62.1 percent) were White, 
non-Hispanics (table 5). 



Table 6 presents the numbers of students receiving a regular 
high school diploma by racial/ethnic category for 1998-99. 
The U.S. totals could not be computed by race/ethnicity 
because data were missing for four states. 
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Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 1995-96, 
1998-99, and 1999-2000. 
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For questions about content, contact Ghedam Bairu 
(ghedam.bairu@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2001 -3 26r), visit the NCES 
Web Site (http://nces.ed.gov) or contact Lena McDowell 
(lena.mcdowell@ed.gov). 



Figure 1 —Distribution of public elementary and secondary education staff by category: School year 
1999-2000 



Teachers (51.7%) 



Librarians and guidance- 
counselors (2.7%) 



| | Instructional staff (63.5%) 

11 Administrative staff (10.2%) 

| | School support staff (26.4%) 




Instructional aides, coordinators, 
and supervisors (1 1.8%) 



Administrative support 
staff (6.8%) 



Administrators (3.4%) 



Other student support staff (23.7%) 



NOTE: Detail may not add to subtotals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "State 
Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 1999-2000. 
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Table 1 —Public school student membership, by grade and state: Fall 1999 



State 


Total student 
membership 


Pre- 

kindergarten 


Kindergarten 


Grade 1 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


United States 


'46,857,321 


'751,173 


3,397,199 


3,683,877 


3,655,473 


3,690,418 


3,686,366 


3,603,664 


Alabama 


740,732 


'10,548 


56,120 


61,517 


59,203 


60,033 


60,012 


58,381 


Alaska 


134,391 


1,344 


9,583 


9,999 


10,656 


10,706 


10,926 


10,555 


Arizona 


852,612 


1,772 


67,051 


72,471 


71,161 


71,060 


70,418 


67,853 


Arkansas 


451,034 


1,425 


34,218 


34,640 


35,062 


35,586 


35,707 


35,020 


California 


'6,038,589 


'85,991 


459,771 


484,535 


485,130 


488,981 


489,356 


464,380 


Colorado 


708,109 


12,857 


50,378 


55,171 


55,855 


55,883 


56,154 


55,156 


Connecticut 


553,993 


10,518 


42,193 


44,825 


43,974 


44,930 


45,307 


44,712 


Delaware 


112,836 


716 


7,779 


9,502 


9,061 


8,826 


8,685 


8,555 


District of Columbia 


77,194 


4,774 


6,617 


7,325 


6,972 


6,702 


6,070 


5,584 


Florida 


2,381,396 


53,783 


174,953 


184,482 


186,014 


189,501 


190,744 


188,093 


Georgia 


1,422,762 


31,359 


110,359 


115,596 


113,956 


115,466 


116,517 


113,352 


Hawaii 


1 85,860 


824 


14,618 


1 5,044 


15,195 


15,506 


15,703 


14,957 


Idaho 


245,331 


2,158 


17,024 


18,400 


18,437 


18,618 


19,125 


18,719 


Illinois 


2,027,600 


58,604 


149,840 


162,324 


158,998 


164,982 


158,444 


155,168 


Indiana 


988,702 


4,997 


70,438 


80,167 


78,764 


79,409 


79,139 


77,709 


Iowa 


497,301 


5,497 


34,596 


35,137 


35,666 


36,162 


36,766 


36,147 


Kansas 


472,188 


2,811 


30,845 


34,639 


34,692 


35,002 


35,722 


35,393 


Kentucky 


648,180 


1 5,609 


46,373 


2 48,840 


2 48,581 


2 49,01 1 


49,962 


48,870 


Louisiana 


756,579 


16,818 


56,021 


63,106 


58,478 


58,718 


57,735 


56,296 


Maine 


209,253 


1,101 


14,274 


15,296 


15,716 


15,950 


16,530 


16,695 


Maryland 


846,582 


1 9,285 


56,942 


65,006 


66,746 


67,048 


69,077 


66,687 


Massachusetts 


971,425 


1 9,539 


70,029 


76,926 


76,928 


78,067 


79,385 


78,058 


Michigan 


1 1,725,61 7 


'24,573 


1 28,060 


130,947 


129,924 


132,547 


133,215 


127,190 


Minnesota 


854,034 


9,234 


58,952 


60,984 


61,957 


62,842 


64,934 


64,484 


Mississippi 


500,716 


1,549 


37,906 


43,318 


40,396 


40,462 


40,151 


38,182 


Missouri 


914,110 


18,181 


64,608 


68,807 


71,642 


70,898 


70,359 


69,386 


Montana 


157,556 


498 


10,335 


11,401 


11,597 


11,615 


12,046 


11,973 


Nebraska 


288,261 


4,631 


20,576 


20,722 


21,011 


21,385 


21,969 


21,240 


Nevada 


325,610 


2,043 


25,163 


27,421 


27,723 


27,807 


27,660 


26,347 


New Hampshire 


206,783 


1,711 


9,048 


16,676 


16,505 


16,685 


17,275 


17,214 


New Jersey 


1,289,256 


14,194 


89,520 


101,868 


99,708 


100,808 


100,361 


98,921 


New Mexico 


324,495 


3,127 


22,557 


25,349 


25,276 


25,732 


25,573 


25,511 


New York 


2,887,776 


37,613 


199,271 


222,383 


219,688 


222,190 


219,305 


213,701 


North Carolina 


1,275,925 


8,515 


101,816 


107,314 


1 05,677 


105,888 


104,658 


103,195 


North Dakota 


112,751 


647 


7,560 


7,999 


7,895 


8,040 


8,135 


8,343 


Ohio 


1,836,554 


23,239 


130,141 


144,279 


140,846 


142,816 


142,337 


140,478 


Oklahoma 


627,032 


20,894 


43,603 


51,656 


47,318 


47,113 


47,039 


46,853 


Oregon 


545,033 


611 


37,232 


40,529 


41,920 


42,894 


43,348 


43,036 


Pennsylvania 


1,816,716 


2,620 


122,320 


138,860 


137,111 


140,010 


141,459 


139,925 


Rhode Island 


1 56,454 


1,047 


11,078 


12,409 


12,486 


12,537 


12,578 


12,309 


South Carolina 


666,780 


16,330 


46,274 


53,410 


52,860 


53,616 


49,323 


53,859 


South Dakota 


131,037 


1,139 


9,171 


9,448 


9,528 


9,509 


9,854 


9,938 


Tennessee 


'916,202 


'13,047 


70,814 


75,793 


74,049 


73,005 * 


71,433 


69,509 


Texas 


3,991,783 


138,235 


290,806 


320,102 


313,688 


311,133 


308,232 


303,098 


Utah 


480,255 


4,281 


34,963 


35,396 


36,285 


35,953 


35,921 


35,134 


Vermont 


104,559 


2,491 


6,893 


7,273 


7,462 


7,772 


7,965 


8,168 


Virginia 


1,133,994 


5,293 


83,938 


88,996 


89,819 


90,494 


90,781 


87,933 


Washington 


1,003,714 


6,134 


68,699 


75,988 


77,383 


77,993 


79,257 


77,928 


West Virginia 


291,811 


6,176 


21,216 


21,800 


21,736 


22,117 


21,928 


21,729 


Wisconsin 


877,753 


20,790 


58,524 


61,401 


62,251 


63,674 


64,908 


64,943 


Wyoming 


92,105 


3 0 


6,133 


6,400 


6,487 


6,736 


6,878 


6,797 


Outlying areas, 

DOD Dependents Schools, 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 


49,076 




4,614 


4,418 


4,412 


4,172 


4,134 


4,158 


DOD Dependents Schools 4 


107,585 


5,069 


11,057 


11,110 


11,222 


10,200 


9,896 


9,170 


American Samoa 


15,477 


1,399 


1,170 


1,312 


1,264 


1,172 


1,157 


1,161 


Guam 


32,951 


584 


2,756 


2,310 


2,860 


2,734 


2,813 


2,663 


Northern Marianas 


9,732 


549 


574 


974 


837 


878 


838 


787 


Puerto Rico 


613,019 


619 


43,261 


51,589 


48,094 


46,939 


49,835 


50,331 


Virgin Islands 


20,866 


3 0 


1,368 


1,546 


1,656 


1,740 


1,669 


1,565 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 1 .—Public school student membership, by grade and state: Fall 1 999— Continued 



State 


Grade 6 


Grade 7 


Grade 8 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Ungraded 


United States 


3,564,116 


3,541,274 


3,496,977 


3,934,899 


3,415,425 


3,033,980 


2,781,701 


620,779 


Alabama 


57,703 


58,969 


56,201 


61,150 


52,304 


46,01 5 


42,576 


— 


Alaska 


10,574 


10,683 


10,575 


11,568 


10,217 


8,624 


8,381 


— 


Arizona 


67,086 


66,236 


65,338 


68,646 


60,489 


51,771 


47,907 


3,353 


Arkansas 


34,397 


35,267 


35,403 


36,657 


35,081 


31,839 


29,316 


1,416 


California 


451,810 


439,075 


431,730 


482,355 


444,161 


401,348 


347,914 


82,052 


Colorado 


54,957 


54,856 


54,599 


58,710 


52,548 


47,725 


41,999 


1,261 


Connecticut 


43,524 


42,725 


41,205 


43,977 


39,273 


35,160 


31,670 


— 


Delaware 


9,014 


9,179 


8,957 


10,150 


8,618 


7,304 


6,490 


— 


District of Columbia 


4,539 


4,331 


4,408 


5,289 


4,113 


3,550 


2,897 


4,023 


Florida 


189,813 


186,536 


181,574 


223,743 


177,234 


138,667 


116,259 


— 


Georgia 


111,603 


109,134 


106,688 


125,388 


98,019 


82,974 


72,351 


— 


Hawaii 


14,441 


13,733 


13,175 


15,629 


13,526 


12,592 


10,818 


99 


Idaho 


1 8,909 


18,827 


18,589 


20,062 


19,833 


18,715 


17,899 


16 


Illinois 


153,710 


148,459 


149,397 


164,554 


145,536 


126,866 


1 26,984 


3,734 


Indiana 


76,745 


74,743 


74,540 


81,049 


73,532 


68,054 


64,647 


4,769 


Iowa 


35,819 


36,307 


37,966 


41,394 


39,159 


37,829 


37,124 


11,732 


Kansas 


35,757 


36,205 


36,759 


39,683 


36,769 


34,333 


32,344 


11,234 


Kentucky 


47,662 


48,983 


48,427 


56,678 


47,647 


43,483 


39,111 


2 8,943 


Louisiana 


57,910 


58,997 


55,710 


63,869 


52,925 


46,144 


42,344 


11,508 


Maine 


16,946 


1 7,003 


1 7,493 


1 7,036 


15,565 


14,237 


13,022 


2,389 


Maryland 


65,675 


64,874 


62,776 


70,346 


60,685 


54,737 


50,632 


6,066 


Massachusetts 


75,902 


74,783 


72,545 


77,733 


68,577 


62,424 


56,440 


4,089 


Michigan 


123,673 


124,554 


122,548 


135,896 


117,408 


104,634 


96,295 


94,153 


Minnesota 


64,547 


64,724 


67,705 


71,222 


69,030 


66,375 


67,044 


— 


Mississippi 


37,822 


38,850 


37,344 


39,404 


34,047 


29,391 


26,500 


15,394 


Missouri 


68,862 


69,354 


69,850 


75,791 


68,523 


62,280 


56,213 


9,356 


Montana 


12,192 


12,607 


12,975 


13,532 


12,877 


11,985 


11,571 


352 


Nebraska 


21,242 


21,786 


22,452 


24,861 


23,064 


21,692 


21,630 


— 


Nevada 


25,591 


24,91 1 


24,268 


24,618 


22,660 


20,549 


18,139 


710 


New Hampshire 


17,130 


17,249 


16,793 


17,520 


15,297 


14,317 


12,734 


629 


New Jersey 


96,113 


92,672 


88,757 


89,234 


80,654 


73,096 


69,647 


93,703 


New Mexico 


24,997 


25,148 


25,322 


29,307 


25,601 


22,054 


18,941 


— 


New York 


210,895 


206,739 


202,221 


252,864 


212,708 


165,159 


1 50,444 


152,595 


North Carolina 


101,621 


99,477 


96,542 


111,493 


88,455 


75,694 


65,558 


22 


North Dakota 


8,523 


8,689 


9,137 


9,677 


9,395 


9,405 


9,306 


— 


Ohio 


140,117 


141,628 


140,706 


1 56,492 


134,736 


127,991 


1 20,885 


9,863 


Oklahoma 


46,296 


46,737 


46,999 


50,270 ' 


46,441 


42,652 


40,024 


3,137 


Oregon 


42,023 


42,041 


42,721 


45,619 


43,201 


40,083 


36,827 


2,948 


Pennsylvania 


140,916 


141,885 


141,714 


153,464 


137,769 


128,787 


121,152 


28,724 


Rhode Island 


12,108 


12,094 


11,592 


12,548 


11,099 


9,966 


9,138 


3,465 


South Carolina 


53,544 


52,908 


51,601 


62,883 


47,592 


36,109 


36,471 


— 


South Dakota 


9,934 


10,338 


10,618 


11,247 


10,649 


9,811 


9,693 


160 


Tennessee 


67,708 


68,408 


66,243 


74,699 


65,873 


58,077 


53,160 


14,384 


Texas 


303,447 


306,282 


300,830 


359,368 


275,265 


243,627 


217,670 


— 


Utah 


35,472 


34,493 


35,170 


35,961 


36,990 


36,905 


36,594 


10,737 


Vermont 


8,035 


8,040 


8,177 


8,748 


8,356 


7,795 


7,014 


370 


Virginia 


86,303 


85,872 


85,092 


95,017 


80,490 


71,917 


69,333 


22,716 


Washington 


76,893 


76,932 


77,543 


86,602 


80,493 


73,383 


68,486 


■ — 


West Virginia 


21,558 


22,459 


22,409 


23,876 


22,049 


21,142 


20,982 


634 


Wisconsin 


64,967 


67,103 


67,878 


78,961 


70,934 


67,343 


64,076 


— 


Wyoming 


7,091 


7,389 


7,715 


8,059 


7,958 


7,370 


7,049 


43 


Outlying areas, 

DOD Dependents Schools, 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 


3,975 


3,876 


3,691 


4,001 


3,238 


2,422 


1,965 




DOD Dependents Schools 


8,434 


7,261 


6,423 


5,671 


4,640 


3,871 


3,355 


206 


American Samoa 


1,086 


1,131 


1,047 


1,059 


926 


825 


725 


43 


Guam 


2,543 


2,446 


2,442 


3,457 


2,234 


1,717 


1,392 


— 


Northern Marianas 


763 


700 


694 


746 


567 


441 


344 


40 


Puerto Rico 


47,470 


49,789 


45,842 


43,438 


43,885 


38,037 


34,428 


1 9,462 


Virgin Islands 


1,534 


2,033 


1,540 


2,052 


1,569 


1,187 


1,096 


311 



— Data missing or not applicable. 

’Data imputed based on current-year (fall 1 999) data. 

2 Data disaggregated from reported total. 

3 Wyoming and the Virgin Islands do not have a prekindergarten program. 

4 The increase in DOD students is due to the reporting of domestic schools for the first time tRisYear. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, CommorvCore of Data (CCD),"State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education,” 1 999-2000. 
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Table 2. — Public school student/teacher ratio, student membership, and teachers, by level of instruction and state: Fall 1 999 



State 


Total student/ 
teacher 
ratio 


Total 

student 

membership 


Total 

teachers 


Pre- 

kindergarten 

teachers 


Kindergarten 

teachers 


Elementary 

teachers 


Secondary 

teachers 


Teachers 
of ungraded 
classes 


United States 


16.1 


’46,857,321 


’2,906,554 


’32,011 


’143,527 


M ,444,806 


’1,031,245 


254,965 


Alabama 


15.2 


’740,732 


’48,614 


’551 


3,442 


23,913 


20,708 





Alaska 


17.1 


134,391 


7,838 


29 


340 


4,902 


2,567 


— 


Arizona 


19.4 


852,612 


43,892 


201 


1,745 


29,543 


1 2,403 


— 


Arkansas 


14.4 


451,034 


31,362 


80 


1,946 


11,541 


13,054 


4,741 


California 


21.0 


’6,038,589 


’287,344 


’4,488 


22,895 


165,311 


68,292 


26,358 


Colorado 


17.4 


708,109 


40,772 


317 


1,253 


19,063 


20,139 


— 


Connecticut 


13.9 


553,993 


39,907 


165 


1,522 


21,735 


1 1,487 


4,998 


Delaware 


15.4 


112,836 


7,318 


10 


225 


3,461 


3,622 


— 


District of Columbia 


16.2 


77,194 


’4,779 


’249 


’206 


’2,444 


’1,880 


— 


Florida 


18.3 


2,381,396 


130,336 


884 


6,979 


49,253 


49,890 


23,330 


Georgia 


15.7 


1,422,762 


90,638 


1,880 


5,568 


46,043 


37,147 


— 


Hawaii 


17.1 


185,860 


10,866 


2 101 


2 457 


2 5,401 


4,858 


49 


Idaho 


18.0 


245,331 


13,641 


98 


479 


6,383 


6,681 


— 


Illinois 


16.2 


2,027,600 


124,815 


1,480 


4,905 


68,700 


31,030 


18,700 


Indiana 


16.8 


988,702 


58,864 


376 


2,373 


27,931 


25,527 


2,657 


Iowa 


14.9 


497,301 


33,480 


415 


2,035 


17,921 


12,073 


1,036 


Kansas 


14.3 


472,188 


32,969 


232 


1,160 


13,628 


14,414 


3,535 


Kentucky 


15.4 


648,180 


41,954 


695 


1,435 


20,684 


11,868 


7,272 


Louisiana 


15.1 


756,579 


50,031 


492 


2,673 


31,303 


15,107 


456 


Maine 


12.8 


209,253 


16,349 


2 1 90 


2 854 


2 1 0,098 


5,207 


— 


Maryland 


16.6 


846,582 


50,995 


666 


1,809 


28,283 


20,237 


— 


Massachusetts 


12.5 


971,425 


77,596 


812 


2,820 


24,190 


39,452 


10,322 


Michigan 


18.0 


1 1,725,617 


96,111 


1,128 


3,494 


37,407 


42,950 


11,132 


Minnesota 


15.2 


854,034 


56,010 


1,360 


1,773 


26,330 


25,009 


1,538 


Mississippi 


16.3 


500,716 


30,722 


208 


1,624 


13,609 


10,035 


5,246 


Missouri 


14.3 


914,110 


63,890 


1,198 


3,186 


28,087 


30,661 


758 


Montana 


15.2 


157,556 


10,353 


2 1 20 


2 539 


2 6,376 


3,318 


— 


Nebraska 


13.9 


288,261 


20,766 


2 209 


2944 


2 1 1 ,1 57 


8,311 


145 


Nevada 


18.7 


325,610 


17,380 


251 


538 


8,083 


6,448 


2,060 


New Hampshire 


14.7 


206,783 


14,037 


99 


322 


9,198 


4,418 


— 


New Jersey 


13.4 


1,289,256 


95,883 


323 


3,569 


50,351 


27,226 


14,414 


New Mexico 


16.4 


324,495 


19,797 


134 


828 


10,479 


4,680 


3,676 


New York 


14.3 


2,887,776 


202,078 


2,305 


11,386 


90,608 


68,466 


29,313 


North Carolina 


15.6 


1,275,925 


81,914 


763 


5,315 


43,429 


29,250 


3,157 


North Dakota 


13.8 


112,751 


8,150 


89 


278 


4,495 


3,288 


— 


Ohio 


15.8 


1,836,554 


116,200 


1,253 


4,399 


72,416 


37,827 


305 


Oklahoma 


15.1 


627,032 


41,498 


556 


1,626 


17,086 


1 7,684 


4,546 


Oregon 


19.6 


545,033 


27,803 


45 


1,028 


13,657 


8,400 


4,673 


Pennsylvania 


15.9 


1,816,716 


114,525 


2 899 


. 2 4,048 


2 47,85 7 


47,289 


14,432 


Rhode Island 


14.2 


1 56,454 


11,041 


10 


266 


4,580 


4,555 


1,630 


South Carolina 


14.7 


666,780 


45,468 


484 


1,973 


29,329 


1 3,682 





South Dakota 


14.0 


131,037 


9,384 


27 


313 


4,995 


2,630 


1,419 


Tennessee 


15.1 


’916,202 


60,702 


223 


3,796 


40,286 


15,195 


1,202 


Texas 


14.9 


3,991,783 


267,935 


4,338 


14,546 


111,389 


98,495 


39,167 


Utah 


22.0 


480,255 


21,832 


119 


876 


9,532 


8,909 


2,396 


Vermont 


12.3 


1 04,559 


8,474 


72 


301 


2,892 


3,280 


1,929 


Virginia 


14.0 


1,133,994 


’81,073 


’276 


2 3,749 


2 44,503 


32,545 


— 


Washington 


19.9 


1,003,714 


50,368 


37 


1,991 


23,467 


20,424 


4,449 


West Virginia 


13.8 


291,811 


21,082 


184 


1,104 


9,049 


7,016 


3,729 


Wisconsin 


14.4 


877,753 


60,778 


890 


2,382 


39,427 


18,079 


— 


Wyoming 


13.3 


92,105 


6,940 


3 0 


212 


3,001 


3,532 


195 


Outlying areas, 

DOD Dependents Schools, 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 




49,076 














DOD Dependents Schools 


14.5 


107,585 


7,415 


168 


417 


2,619 


2,149 


2,062 


American Samoa 


19.3 


15,477 


801 


118 


35 


424 


209 


15 


Guam 


18.2 


32,951 


1,809 


27 


120 


807 


840 


15 


Northern Marianas 


19.9 


9,732 


488 


— 


18 


270 


193 


7 


Puerto Rico 


14.8 


613,019 


41,349 


72 


1,197 


20,601 


15,952 


3,527 


Virgin Islands 


13.7 


20,866 


1,528 


3 0 


66 


687 


748 


27 



—Data missing or not applicable. 

^ata imputed based on current-year (fall 1 999) data. 

2 Data disaggregated from reported total. 

3 Wyoming and the Virgin Islands do not have a prekindergarten program. 

NOTE: Teacher counts are full-time-equivalency (FTE) counts. Elementary and secondary jeacher counts are not directly comparable across states due to differences in the grades 
included in these designations. 

c^‘ <RCE:U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 1999-2000. 
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Table 3.— Number of staff employed by public elementary and secondary school systems and percentage of total staff, by category and state: Fall 1999 



Instructional coordinators 

Teachers Instructional aides and supervisors Guidance counselors 



State 


Total staff 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


United 5tates 


'5,617,397 


'2,906,554 


51.7 


'621,385 


11.1 


'38,671 


0.7 


'95,697 


1.7 


Alabama 


'88,482 


'48,614 


54.9 


6,270 


7.1 


467 


0.5 


1,701 


1.9 


Alaska 


'16,086 


7,838 


48.7 


2,221 


13.8 


'132 


0.8 


243 


1.5 


Arizona 


88,259 


43,892 


49.7 


11,631 


13.2 


185 


0.2 


1,158 


1.3 


Arkansas 


59,755 


31,362 


52.5 


5,526 


9.2 


250 


0.4 


1,435 


2.4 


California 


'532,665 


'287,344 


53.9 


62,753 


11.8 


6,088 


1.1 


6,074 


1.1 


Colorado 


79,672 


40,772 


51.2 


8,842 


11.1 


749 


0.9 


1,211 


1.5 


Connecticut 


79,848 


39,907 


50.0 


10,544 


13.2 


395 


0.5 


1,176 


1.5 


Delaware 


13,369 


7,318 


54.7 


921 


6.9 


147 


1.1 


229 


1.7 


District of Columbia 


'9,453 


'4,779 


50.6 


'1,127 


11.9 


'76 


0.8 


'181 


1.9 


Florida 


271,339 


130,336 


48.0 


30,871 


11.4 


825 


0.3 


5,321 


2.0 


Georgia 


183,674 


90,638 


49.3 


23,568 


12.8 


1,182 


0.6 


2,865 


1.6 


Hawaii 


17,902 


10,866 


60.7 


1,126 


6.3 


375 


2.1 


600 


3.4 


Idaho 


24,192 


13,641 


56.4 


2,497 


10.3 


262 


1.1 


578 


2.4 


Illinois 


'244,164 


124,815 


51.1 


'29,601 


12.1 


2,067 


0.8 


2,897 


1.2 


Indiana 


125,236 


58,864 


47.0 


17,317 


13.8 


1,496 


1.2 


1,819 


1.5 


Iowa 


65,957 


33,480 


50.8 


7,944 


12.0 


383 


0.6 


1,214 


1.8 


Kansas 


63,771 


32,969 


51.7 


6,657 


10.4 


117 


0.2 


1,159 


1.8 


Kentucky 


93,332 


41,954 


45.0 


14,423 


15.5 


400 


0.4 


1,312 


1.4 


Louisiana 


101,233 


50,031 


49.4 


10,874 


10.7 


1,164 


1.1 


3,293 


3.3 


Maine 


32,499 


16,349 


50.3 


5,028 


15.5 


150 


0.5 


629 


1.9 


Maryland 


93,620 


50,995 


54.5 


8,594 


9.2 


1,674 


1.8 


2,022 


2.2 


Massachusetts 


'136,257 


77,596 


56.9 


16,800 


12.3 


1,561 


1.1 


2,249 


1.7 


Michigan 


210,718 


96,111 


45.6 


23,625 


11.2 


847 


0.4 


3,082 


1.5 


Minnesota 


104,546 


56,010 


53.6 


14,112 


13.5 


409 


0.4 


1,067 


1.0 


Mississippi 


63,946 


30,722 


48.0 


8,712 


13.6 


591 


0.9 


955 


1.5 


Missouri 


118,104 


63,890 


54.1 


10,131 


8.6 


783 


0.7 


2,588 


2.2 


Montana 


'20,036 


10,353 


51.7 


'2,300 


11.5 


157 


0.8 


426 


2.1 


Nebraska 


39,142 


20,766 


53.1 


4,140 


10.6 


276 


0.7 


755 


1.9 


Nevada 


30,247 


17,380 


57.5 


2,095 


6.9 


110 


0.4 


654 


2.2 


New Hampshire 


27,129 


14,037 


51.7 


4,858 


17.9 


2 1 65 


0.6 


699 


2.6 


New Jersey 


178,053 


95,883 


53.9 


17,761 


10.0 


1,364 


0.8 


3,408 


1.9 


New Mexico 


43,184 


19,797 


45.8 


4,748 


11.0 


604 


1.4 


704 


1.6 


New York 


408,977 


202,078 


49.4 


38,068 


9.3 


1,735 


0.4 


5,843 


1.4 


North Carolina 


1 58,696 


81,914 


51.6 


26,730 


16.8 


814 


0.5 


3,265 


2.1 


North Dakota 


15,132 


8,150 


53.9 


1,743 


11.5 


94 


0.6 


271 


1.8 


Ohio 


213,484 


116,200 


54.4 


13,603 


6.4 


420 


0.2 


3,425 


1.6 


Oklahoma 


73,831 


41,498 


56.2 


6,166 


8.4 


150 


0.2 


1,518 


2.1 


Oregon 


55,610 


27,803 


50.0 


7,785 


14.0 


327 


0.6 


1,229 


2.2 


Pennsylvania 


216,725 


114,525 


52.8 


20,196 


9.3 


1,368 


0.6 


3,977 


1.8 


Rhode Island 


17,927 


11,041 


61.6 


2,177 


12.1 


73 


’ 0.4 


315 


1.8 


South Carolina 


'85,494 


45,468 


53.2 


'9,734 


11.4 


466 


0.5 


1,610 


1.9 


South Dakota 


17,437 


9,384 


53.8 


2,088 


12.0 


214 


1.2 


310 


1.8 


Tennessee 


1 1 2,477 


60,702 


54.0 


11,738 


10.4 


2 1,009 


0.9 


1,720 


1.5 


Texas 


523,948 


267,935 


51.1 


53,749 


10.3 


1,175 


0.2 


9,149 


1.7 


Utah 


40,235 


21,832 


54.3 


5,258 


13.1 


618 


1.5 


658 


1.6 


Vermont 


17,408 


8,474 


48.7 


3,770 


21.7 


280 


1.6 


370 


2.1 


Virginia 


'145,522 


'81,073 


55.7 


14,419 


9.9 


1,693 


1.2 


3,382 


2.3 


Washington 


96,033 


■ 50,368 


52.4 


10,031 


10.4 


2 765 


0.8 


1,908 


2.0 


West Virginia 


38,709 


21,082 


54.5 


3,008 


7.8 


355 


0.9 


655 


1.7 


Wisconsin 


109,951 


60,778 


55.3 


11,811 


10.7 


1,528 


1.4 


2,023 


1.8 


Wyoming 


13,931 


6,940 


49.8 


1,694 


12.2 


136 


1.0 


365 


2.6 


Outlying areas, 

DOD Dependents Schools, 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 




















DOD Dependents 5chools 


11,588 


7,415 


64.0 


910 


7.9 


208 


1.8 


351 


3.0 


American Samoa 


1,613 


801 


49.7 


121 


7.5 


30 


1.9 


30 


1.9 


Guam 


3,685 


1,809 


49.1 


693 


18.8 


no 


3.0 


40 


1.1 


Northern Marianas 


956 


488 


51.0 


157 


16.4 


9 


0.9 


16 


1.7 


Puerto Rico 


71,891 


41,349 


57.5 


218 


0.3 


395 


0.5 


907 


1.3 


Virgin Islands 


2,964 


1,528 


51.6 


323 


10.9 


19 


0.6 


81 


2.7 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Table 3 —Number of staff employed by public elementary and secondary school systems and percentage of total staff, by category and state: Fall 1999— Continued 





Librarians 


Student/other 
support staff 3 


School 

administrators 


School district 
administrators 


Administrative 
support staff 


State 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


United States 


'53,661 


1.0 


'1,329,253 


23.7 


'133,011 


2.4 


'55,245 


1.0 


’383,920 


6.8 


Alabama 


1,294 


1.5 


22,454 


25.4 


3,047 


3.4 


1,189 


1.3 


3,446 


3.9 


Alaska 


148 


0.9 


2,917 


18.1 


695 


4.3 


265 


1.6 


1,627 


10.1 


Arizona 


785 


0.9 


21,142 


24.0 


1,997 


2.3 


403 


0.5 


7,066 


8.0 


Arkansas 


1,018 


1.7 


15,955 


26.7 


1,613 


2.7 


557 


0.9 


2,039 


3.4 


California 


1,379 


0.3 


2 1 0 1 ,501 


19.1 


12,536 


2.4 


2,447 


0.5 


52,543 


9.9 


Colorado 


729 


0.9 


18,749 


23.5 


1,924 


2.4 


898 


1.1 


5,798 


7.3 


Connecticut 


729 


0.9 


19,296 


24.2 


1,959 


2.5 


1,197 


1.5 


4,645 


5.8 


Delaware 


119 


0.9 


3,460 


25.9 


329 


2.5 


79 


0.6 


767 


5.7 


District of Columbia 


1 104 


1.1 


’2,220 


23.5 


'240 


2.5 


’111 


1.2 


’615 


6.5 


Florida 


2,636 


1.0 


67,026 


24.7 


6,120 


2.3 


1,690 


0.6 


26,514 


9.8 


Georgia 


2,035 


1.1 


48,307 


26.3 


4,484 


2.4 


1,616 


0.9 


8,979 


4.9 


Hawaii 


289 


1.6 


3,108 


17.4 


497 


2.8 


132 


0.7 


909 


5.1 


Idaho 


194 


0.8 


4,899 


20.3 


714 


3.0 


118 


0.5 


1,289 


5.3 


Illinois 


1,962 


0.8 


’57,260 


23.5 


5,681 


2.3 


3,727 


1.5 


'16,154 


6.6 


Indiana 


1,077 


0.9 


33,401 


26.7 


2,888 


2.3 


919 


0.7 


7,455 


6.0 


Iowa 


709 


1.1 


15,123 


22.9 


1,981 


3.0 


1,110 


1.7 


4,013 


6.1 


Kansas 


976 


1.5 


15,754 


24.7 


1,733 


2.7 


1,241 


1.9 


3,165 


5.0 


Kentucky 


1,097 


1.2 


26,774 


28.7 


1,861 


2.0 


1,087 


1.2 


4,424 


4.7 


Louisiana 


1,196 


1.2 


27,974 


27.6 


2,585 


2.6 


311 


0.3 


3,805 


3.8 


Maine 


247 


0.8 


2 6,963 


21.4 


885 


2.7 


504 


1.6 


2 1,744 


5.4 


Maryland 


1,087 


1.2 


20,667 


22.1 


3,031 


3.2 


977 


1.0 


4,573 


4.9 


Massachusetts 


837 


0.6 


'23,318 


17.1 


2,923 


2.1 


1,044 


0.8 


9,929 


7.3 


Michigan 


1,586 


0.8 


67,172 


31.9 


5,736 


2.7 


2,257 


1.1 


10,302 


4.9 


Minnesota 


1,044 


1.0 


11,179 


10.7 


1,789 


1.7 


1,973 


1.9 


16,963 


16.2 


Mississippi 


983 . 


1.5 


15,815 


24.7 


1,639 


2.6 


968 


1.5 


3,561 


5.6 


Missouri 


1,566 


1.3 


2 23,759 


20.1 


2,920 


2.5 


1,170 


1.0 


2 1 1,297 


9.6 


Montana 


359 


1.8 


’4,531 


22.6 


501 


2.5 


153 


0.8 


'1,256 


6.3 


Nebraska 


551 


1.4 


9,159 


23.4 


960 


2.5 


565 


1.4 


2 1,970 


5.0 


Nevada 


292 


1.0 


6,754 


22.3 


884 


2.9 


224 


0.7 


1,854 


6.1 


New Hampshire 


294 


1.1 


2 5,057 


18.6 


516 


1.9 


410 


1.5 


2 1 ,093 


4.0 


New Jersey 


1,809 


1.0 


36,036 


20.2 


4,459 


2.5 


1,778 


1.0 


15,555 


8.7 


New Mexico 


282 


0.7 


11,534 


26.7 


951 


2.2 


765 


1.8 


3,799 


8.8 


New York 


3,091 


0.8 


116,839 


28.6 


7,363 


1.8 


2,783 


0.7 


31,177 


7.6 


North Carolina 


2,246 


1.4 


37,680 


23.7 


4,471 


2.8 


1,490 


0.9 


86 


0.1 


North Dakota 


192 


1.3 


3,315 


21.9 


407 


2.7 


464 


3.1 


496 


3.3 


Ohio 


1,653 


0.8 


49,066 


23.0 


954 


0.4 


5,559 


2.6 


22,604 


10.6 


Oklahoma 


980 


1.3 


15,818 


21.4 


2,011 


2.7 


723 


1.0 


4,967 


6.7 


Oregon 


569 


1.0 


11,058 


19.9 


1,621 


2.9 


786 


1.4 


4,432 


8.0 


Pennsylvania 


2,215 


1.0 


52,224 


24.1 


4,262 


2.0 


1,478 


0.7 


16,480 


7.6 


Rhode Island 


65 


0.4 


2,409 


13.4 


386 


2.2 


187 


1.0 


1,274 


7.1 


South Carolina 


1,130 


1.3 


’19,178 


22.4 


2,363 


2.8 


233 


0.3 


'5,312 


6.2 


South Dakota 


175 


1.0 


3,566 


20.5 


423 


2.4 


358 


2.1 


919 


5.3 


Tennessee 


1,462 


1.3 


2 23,050 


20.5 


3,927 


3.5 


1,746 


1.6 


2 7,1 23 


6.3 


Texas 


4,607 


0.9 


2148,944 


28.4 


1 3,006 


2.5 


2,857 


0.5 


22,526 


4.3 


Utah 


308 


0.8 


7,942 


19.7 


949 


2.4 


109 


0.3 


2,561 


6.4 


Vermont 


220 


1.3 


2,860 


16.4 


407 


2.3 


146 


0.8 


881 


5.1 


Virginia 


2,068 


1.4 


30,179 


20.7 


3,753 


2.6 


1,898 


1.3 


7,057 


4.8 


Washington 


1,318 


1.4 


2 2 1,451 


22.3 


2,662 


2.8 


. 1,117 


1.2 


6,413 


6.7 


West Virginia 


400 


1.0 


9,545 


24.7 


1,079 


2.8 


337 


0.9 


2,248 


5.8 


Wisconsin 


1,416 


1.3 


21,701 


19.7 


2,548 


2.3 


901 


0.8 


7,245 


6.6 


Wyoming 


133 


1.0 


3,164 


22.7 


341 


2.4 


188 


1.3 


970 


7.0 


Outlying areas, 

DOD Dependents Schools, 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Bureau of Indian Affairs — 




















DOD Dependents 
Schools 


230 


2.0 


939 


8.1 


398 


3.4 


78 


0.7 


1,059 


9.1 


American Samoa 


6 


0.4 


425 


26.3 


56 


3.5 


35 


2.2 


109 


6.8 


Guam 


19 


0.5 


223 


6.1 


51 


1.4 


20 


0.5 


720 


19.5 


Northern Marianas 


— 


— 


147 


15.4 


30 


3.1 


9 


0.9 


100 


10.5 


Puerto Rico 


981 


1.4 


20,654 


28.7 


1,424 


2.0 


1,500 


2.1 


4,463 


6.2 


Virgin Islands 


37 


1.2 


588 


19.8 


87 


2.9 


75 


2.5 


226 


7.6 



—Data missing or not applicable. 

] Data imputed based on current-year (fall 1999) data. 

2 Data disaggregated from reported total. 

3 Student/other support services includes library support staff, student support services staff, and all other support staff. 

NOTE: All staff counts are full-time-equivalency counts. 

3CE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),"State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 1 999-2000. 
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Table 4— Number of public school graduates, 1 2th-grade student membership, and 9th-grade student membership 3 years earlier, by state: 
School year 1998-99 



State 


Regular high school 
graduates 
1998-99 


12th-grade 

membership 

1998-99 


9th-grade 

membership 

1995-96 


High school 
equivalency recipients 
1998-99* 


Other high school 
completers 
1998-99 


United States 


2,488,605 


2,723,707 


3,704,455 


— 


— 


Alabama 


36,244 


43,957 


65,299 


2,807 


3,610 


Alaska 


6,810 


8,403 


10,263 


1,124 


50 


Arizona 


35,728 


45,813 


59,346 


— 


357 


Arkansas 


26,896 


29,123 


37,005 


6,839 


— 


California 


299,221 


334,852 


437,974 


18,427 


— 


Colorado 


36,958 


40,076 


52,472 


— 


806 


Connecticut 


28,284 


30,437 


39,380 


2,022 


— 


Delaware 


6,484 


6,770 


10,112 


324 


— 


District of Columbia 


2,675 


2,572 


5,159 


— 


56 


Florida 


102,386 


112,724 


182,980 


14,109 


3,390 


Georgia 


59,227 


71,127 


117,429 


— 


6,240 


Hawaii 


9,714 


10,384 


16,277 


— 


704 


Idaho 


15,716 


17,255 


20,195 


— 


31 


Illinois 


112,556 


127,506 


149,289 


— 


— 


Indiana 


58,908 


64,215 


83,436 


4,200 


510 


Iowa 


34,378 


37,166 


41,385 


2,039 


68 


Kansas 


28,685 


31,955 


38,484 


— 


— 


Kentucky 


37,179 


39,369 


56,572 


— 


— 


Louisiana 


37,802 


41,479 


68,655 


5,032 


1,320 


Maine 


1 2,093 


13,026 


16,007 


299 


15 


Maryland 


46,214 


49,321 


64,468 


2,579 


607 


Massachusetts 


51,465 


55,369 


68,623 


— 


— 


Michigan 


94,125 


94,361 


129,820 


735 


326 


Minnesota* 


56,964 


65,409 


67,226 


6,972 


— 


Mississippi 


24,198 


26,452 


43,241 


332 


1,754 


Missouri 


52,531 


55,794 


72,575 


5,221 


— 


Montana 


10,925 


11,611 


13,921 


1,278 


— 


Nebraska 


20,550 


21,517 


23,813 


— 


376 


Nevada 


13,892 


16,824 


19,661 


3,895 


599 


New Hampshire* 


11,251 


12,148 


1 5,420 


895 


— 


New Jersey 


67,410 


68,618 


84,649 


— 


— 


New Mexico 


17,317 


18,724 


29,164 


— 


230 


New York 


1 39,426 


148,315 


235,320 


— 


4,098 


North Carolina 


60,081 


63,476 


100,505 


6,394 


725 


North Dakota 


8,388 


9,040 


9,927 


891 


— 


Ohio 


111,112 


120,734 


159,777 


7,995 


— 


Oklahoma 


36,556 


38,769 


49,992 


7,895 


— 


Oregon 


28,245 


35,079 


42,438 


— 


3,151 


Pennsylvania 


112,632 


118,850 


1 50,460 


8,732 


— 


Rhode Island 


8,179 


8,727 


11,922 


643 


14 


South Carolina 


31,495 


36,637 


60,808 


2,550 


2,275 


South Dakota 


8,757 


9,521 


12,176 


803 


— 


Tennessee 


40,823 


49,440 


74,398 


— 


3,774 


Texas 


203,393 


212,503 


335,819 


2,334 


— 


Utah 


31,574 


35,706 


37,941 


2,098 


195 


Vermont 


6,521 


6,823 


8,125 


— 


20 


Virginia 


63,875 


67,787 


86,779 


— 


623 


Washington 


58,213 


65,782 


78,514 


5,292 


— 


West Virginia 


1 9,889 


21,344 


26,261 


1,779 


19 


Wisconsin 


58,312 


63,760 


74,700 


7,892 


— 


Wyoming 


6,348 


7,057 


8,293 


— 


13 


Outlying areas, 

DOD Dependents Schools, 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 




2,045 








DOD Dependents Schools 


2,973 


2,821 


— 


— 


— 


American Samoa 


725 


741 


915 


15 


1 


Guam 


1,326 


1,428 


2,862 


— 


— 


Northern Marianas 


341 


352 


575 


— 


— 


Puerto Rico 


30,479 


32,289 


45,673 


15,978 


— 


Virgin Islands 


951 


999 


1,774 


— 


— 



o 

ERIC 



—Data missing or not applicable. 

*High school equivalency recipients include recipients age 19 or younger, except in Minnesota where they are age 20 or younger. 

NOTE: National totals for some items may be undercounts due to missing data in some states. Regular high school graduates may include students not included 
in 12th-grade membership. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),"State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/ 
Secondary Education," 1995-96, 1998-99,and 1999-2000. — 
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Table 5.— Public school membership by race/ethnicity and state: School year 1999-2000 



State Students reported* 


American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 


Asian/ 

Pacific Islander 


Hispanic 


Black, 

non-Hispanic 


White, 

non-Hispanic 


United States 


46,751,949 


541,489 


1,879,787 


7,277,627 


8,020,718 


29,032,328 


Alabama 


729,630 


5,141 


5,196 


7,996 


265,378 


445,919 


Alaska 


134,391 


33,461 


7,027 


4,307 


6,062 


83,534 


Arizona 


852,612 


58,148 


16,571 


278,736 


39,152 


460,005 


Arkansas 


451,034 


2,099 


3,835 


13,651 


105,780 


325,669 


California 


5,927,659 


50,750 


658,113 


2,513,453 


509,637 


2,195,706 


Colorado 


708,109 


8,258 


19,792 


147,447 


40,156 


492,456 


Connecticut 


553,993 


1,493 


14,888 


70,839 


76,154 


390,619 


Delaware 


1 1 2,836 


249 


2,438 


6,135 


34,500 


69,514 


District of Columbia 


77,194 


30 


1,123 


6,382 


66,508 


3,151 


Florida 


2,381,396 


6,278 


44,347 


433,228 


604,246 


1,293,297 


Georgia 


1,422,762 


2,182 


30,060 


56,666 


543,627 


790,227 


Hawaii 


185,860 


748 


134,102 


8,543 


4,389 


38,078 


Idaho 


245,331 


3,287 


3,041 


24,484 


1,865 


212,654 


Illinois 


2,027,600 


3,112 


65,963 


295,896 


432,686 


1,229,943 


Indiana 


988,702 


1,988 


9,088 


30,504 


113,899 


833,223 


Iowa 


497,301 


2,490 


8,435 


15,836 


1 9,092 


451,448 


Kansas 


468,171 


5,779 


9,868 


38,655 


40,874 


372,995 


Kentucky 


641,745 


671 


3,102 


5,246 


67,548 


565,178 


Louisiana 


756,579 


4,533 


9,613 


10,039 


360,124 


372,270 


Maine 


209,253 


1,370 


2,070 


1,118 


2,113 


202,582 


Maryland 


846,582 


2,845 


35,596 


36,954 


311,529 


459,658 


Massachusetts 


972,226 


2,462 


41,579 


99,189 


83,799 


745,197 


Michigan 


1,713,819 


17,632 


29,966 


55,180 


335,814 


1,275,227 


Minnesota 


855,357 


17,097 


41,848 


25,137 


53,119 


718,156 


Mississippi 


500,716 


742 


3,135 


3,185 


255,605 


238,049 


Missouri 


914,548 


2,985 


10,262 


14,535 


158,253 


728,513 


Montana 


157,556 


16,377 


1,383 


2,658 


883 


136,255 


Nebraska 


327,800 


4,311 


4,275 


18,674 


18,754 


281,786 


Nevada 


325,610 


5,867 


17,433 


77,849 


32,762 


191,699 


New Hampshire 


206,783 


451 


2,502 


3,297 


2,201 


198,332 


New Jersey 


1,289,395 


2,603 


78,012 


191,689 


233,406 


783,685 


New Mexico 


324,495 


35,675 


3,417 


160,345 


7,588 


1 1 7,470 


New York 


2,887,776 


12,770 


167,401 


528,141 


586,037 


1,593,427 


North Carolina 


1,275,925 


18,977 


22,903 


46,766 


399,216 


788,063 


North Dakota 


112,751 


8,566 


858 


1,441 


1,058 


100,828 


Ohio 


1,836,554 


2,193 


20,146 


29,324 


294,982 


1,489,909 


Oklahoma 


627,032 


102,492 


8,686 


33,756 


67,252 


414,846 


Oregon 


545,033 


11,388 


20,607 


51,543 


15,061 


446,434 


Pennsylvania 


1,816,716 


2,188 


35,098 


76,716 


270,588 


1,432,126 


Rhode Island 


156,454 


828 


5,055 


20,482 


1 2,043 


118,046 


South Carolina 


666,780 


1,527 


6,024 


10,145 


281,208 


367,876 


South Dakota 


131,037 


12,890 


1,190 


1,476 


1,464 


1 14,017 


Tennessee 


912,872 


1,388 


10,135 


13,298 


222,860 


665,191 


Texas 


3,991,783 


11,265 


103,499 


1,578,967 


576,083 


1,721,969 


Utah 


480,255 


7,499 


12,684 


38,273 


4,259 


417,540 


Vermont 


104,559 


554 


1,191 


533 


1,024 


101,257 


Virginia 


1,133,994 


2,930 


43,836 


49,294 


308,621 


729,313 


Washington 


1,003,714 


27,505 


71,933 


96,259 


51,797 


756,220 


West Virginia 


291,811 


284 


1,514 


1,036 


12,393 


276,584 


Wisconsin 


877,753 


12,422 


28,179 


36,082 


86,302 


714,768 


Wyoming 


92,105 


2,709 


768 


6,242 


967 


81,419 


Outlying areas, 

DOD Dependents Schools, 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 


49,076 


49,076 










DOD Dependents Schools 


58,557 


590 


6,295 


4,392 


12,503 


34,777 


American Samoa 


1 5,477 


— 


15,477 


— 








Guam 


32,951 


29 


32,091 


80 


117 


634 


Northern Marianas 


9,732 


— 


9,666 


— 


— 


66 


Puerto Rico 


613,019 


— 


— 


613,019 


— 




Virgin Islands 


20,866 


25 


29 


3,175 


17,443 


194 



—Data missing or not applicable. 

*Totals exclude students for whom race/ethnicity was not reported. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),''State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 
1999-2000. 
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Table 6.— Public regular high school graduates by race/ethnicity and state: School year 1998-99 



State 


Regular high school 
graduates reported 4 


American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 


Asian/ 

Pacific Islander 


Hispanic 


Black, 

non-Hispanic 


White, 

non-Hispanic 


United States 


2,398,004 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Alabama 


36,244 


663 


241 


163 


11,496 


23,681 


Alaska 


6,810 


1,210 


365 


184 


282 


4,769 


Arizona 


35,728 


2,346 


864 


8,920 


1,473 


22,125 


Arkansas 


26,896 


92 


288 


390 


5,854 


20,272 


California 


298,428 


2,665 


44,031 


95,438 


22,065 


134,229 


Colorado 


36,958 


272 


1,070 


4,973 


1,609 


29,034 


Connecticut 


28,284 


67 


790 


2,262 


2,920 


22,245 


Delaware 


6,484 


12 


164 


200 


1,665 


4,443 


District of Columbia 


2,675 


3 


146 


189 


2,255 


82 


Florida 


102,386 


242 


2,856 


15,013 


21,651 


62,624 


Georgia 


59,227 


70 


1,518 


983 


18,773 


37,883 


Hawaii 


9,714 


27 


7,248 


396 


161 


1,882 


Idaho 


15,716 


119 


197 


865 


58 


14,477 


Illinois 


112,556 


165 


4,731 


10,467 


16,964 


80,229 


Indiana 


58,962 


89 


594 


1,249 


5,105 


51,925 


Iowa 


34,378 


90 


496 


500 


673 


32,619 


Kansas 


28,685 


256 


599 


1,252 


1,736 


24,842 


Kentucky 


37,177 


252 


213 


90 


3,020 


33,602 


Louisiana 


37,802 


176 


624 


519 


14,503 


21,980 


Maine 


12,093 


50 


127 


46 


77 


11,793 


Maryland 


46,214 


121 


2,318 


1,513 


14,718 


27,544 


Massachusetts 


51,465 


57 


2,268 


3,326 


3,830 


41,984 


Michigan 


94,125 


924 


1,719 


2,200 


11,651 


77,631 


Minnesota 


57,091 


631 


2,066 


824 


1,651 


51,919 


Mississippi 


24,198 


25 


178 


57 


1 1,474 


1 2,464 


Missouri 


52,531 


104 


667 


587 


6,687 


44,486 


Montana 


10,925 


667 


81 


174 


39 


9,964 


Nebraska 


20,550 


139 


261 


694 


771 


18,685 


Nevada 


1 3,892 


228 


891 


1,747 


1,042 


9,984 


New Hampshire 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New Jersey 


67,513 


130 


4,615 


7,438 


9,679 


45,651 


New Mexico 


17,317 


1,631 


256 


7,497 


358 


7,575 


New York 


139,426 


408 


9,014 


18,191 


18,603 


93,210 


North Carolina 


60,081 


681 


1,208 


929 


16,144 


41,119 


North Dakota 


8,388 


323 


57 


55 


47 


7,906 


Ohio 


111,112 


112 


1,390 


705 


1 0,696 


98,209 


Oklahoma 


36,556 


5,191 


591 


1,108 


3,207 


26,459 


Oregon 


28,245 


407 


1,147 


1,381 


526 


24,784 


Pennsylvania 


112,632 


102 


2,384 


2,696 


1 1,495 


95,955 


Rhode Island 


8,179 


27 


266 


657 


487 


6,742 


South Carolina 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


South Dakota 


8,757 


327 


65 


65 


63 


8,237 


Tennessee 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Texas 


203,393 


486 


6,340 


63,082 


25,708 


107,777 


Utah 


31,574 


291 


685 


1,234 


136 


29,228 


Vermont 








— 


— 


— 


— 


Virginia 


63,875 


121 


2,955 


1,904 


14,637 


44,258 


Washington 


58,213 


1,094 


4,924 


3,266 


2,196 


46,733 


West Virginia 


19,889 


23 


124 


68 


701 


18,973 


Wisconsin 


58,312 


538 


1,373 


1,405 


2,581 


52,415 


Wyoming 6,348 

Outlying areas, 

D0D Dependents Schools, 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs 


42 


33 


362 


112 


5,799 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


DOD Dependents Schools — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


American Samoa 


725 


— 


725 


— 


— 


— 


Guam 


1,326 


— 


1,276 


2 


6 


42 


Northern Marianas 


341 


— 


340 


— 


— 


1 


Puerto Rico 


30,479 


— 


— 


30,479 


— 


— 


Virgin Islands 


951 


— 


3 


45 


902 


1 



— Data missing or not applicable. 

*Totals exclude students for whom race/e thnicity was not reported. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Non fiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 
1999 - 2000 . 
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Internet Access in tJ.S. 'Public Sthools and Classrooms: 1994-2000 

Anne Cattagni and Elizabeth Farris 



This article was originally published as a Statistics in Brief report. The methodology section and standard error tables from the original report have 
been omitted. The sample survey data are from several surveys — listed at the end a f this article — an advanced telecommunications and Internet access 
in U.S. public schools. These surveys were conducted through the NCES Fast Response Survey System (FRSS). 



Since 1994, the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) has surveyed public schools to measure what 
proportion of them are connected to the Internet. These 
annual surveys enable the U.S. Department of Education 
to monitor the progress made by public schools in provid- 
ing access for all students and teachers to information 
technology in their classrooms and schools. In the fall of 
each academic year, a new nationally representative 
sample of approximately 1,000 public schools has been 
surveyed about Internet access and, since 1996, about the 
types of Internet connections used. In 2000, questions 
were also asked about access to the Internet at times 
outside of regular school hours and on “acceptable use 
policies.” 

How Much Progress Have Public Schools 
Made in Connecting to the Internet? 

By the fall of 2000, almost all public schools in the United 
States had access to the Internet: 98 percent were con- 
nected. In comparison, 35 percent of public schools had 
access to the Internet in 1994 (table 1). Unlike in previous 
years, there were virtually no differences in school access to 
the Internet by school characteristics (e.g., poverty level 1 
and metropolitan status) in 1999 or 2000. 

The increase in Internet access over the years may have 
been aided by the allocation of funds through the Education 
rate (E-rate) program. The E-rate program was established 
in 1996 to make services, Internet access, and internal 
connections available to schools and libraries at discounted 
rates based upon the income level of the students in their 
community and whether their location is urban or rural. 2 
As of February 28, 2001, $5.8 billion has been committed to 
E-rate applicants throughout the nation. 3 

Another key measure of Internet access in schools is the 
proportion of instructional rooms connected to the 



’Throughout this report, poverty level is measured by the percentage of students 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch. 

2 The poorest applicants receive the largest discounts (90 percent), and rural 
communities receive up to a 1 0 percent additional discount. 

3 The E-rate program funding commitment data were found at the Web site of the . 
School and Libraries Division (SLD), Universal Service Administrative Company 
(http://www.sl.universalservice.org/whatsnew/). 
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Internet. 4 Since 1994, when 3 percent of instructional 
rooms had computers with Internet access, public schools 
have made consistent progress in this area: in fall 2000, 

77 percent of instructional rooms were connected to the 
Internet, up from 64 percent in 1999 (table 2). However, in 
2000, as in previous years, there were differences in Internet 
access in instructional rooms by school characteristics. For 
example, in schools with the highest concentration of 
students in poverty (75 percent or more students eligible for 
free or reduced-price school lunch), a smaller percentage of 
instructional rooms were connected to the Internet (60 
percent) than in schools with lower concentrations of 
poverty (77 to 82 percent of instructional rooms). A similar 
pattern occurred by minority enrollment. In schools with 
the highest minority enrollment (50 percent or more), a 
smaller percentage of instructional rooms had Internet access 
(64 percent) than in schools with lower minority enrollment 
(79 to 85 percent of instructional rooms). Despite these 
continuing differences, however, the percentage of instruc- 
tional rooms with Internet access increased between 1999 
and 2000 in these schools — from 38 to 60 percent in schools 
with the highest concentration of poverty, and from 43 to 64 
percent in schools with the highest minority enrollment. 

What Is the Ratio of Students to Instructional 
Computers in Public Schools? 

By the fall of 2000, the ratio of students to instructional 
computers in public schools had decreased to 5 to 1, the 
ratio that “many experts consider ... a reasonable level 
for the effective use of computers within the schools” 
(President’s Committee of Advisors on Science and 
Technology 1997, p. 14). The ratio improved from a 
national average of 6 to 1 in 1999 (not shown in tables). 

Similarly, the ratio of students to instructional computers 
with Internet access in public schools improved from 9 to 1 
in 1999 to 7 to 1 in 2000 (table 3). However, differences by 
school characteristics persisted. For example, the ratio of 
students to instructional computers with Internet access 
was still greater in schools with the highest concentration 
of students in poverty than in schools with the lowest 



^7 instructional rooms include classrooms, computer and other labs, library/media 
centers, and any other rooms used for instructional purposes. 
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Table 1 .—Percent of public schools with Internet access, by school characteristics: 1 994-2000 









Public schools with Internet access 






School characteristic 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


All public schools 


35 


50 


65 


78 


89 


95 


98 


Instructional level 1 


Elementary 


30 


46 


61 


75 


88 


94 


97 


Secondary 


49 


65 


77 


89 


94 


98 


4 100 


School size 


Less than 300 


30 


39 


57 


75 


87 


96 


96 


300 to 999 


35 


52 


66 


78 


89 


94 


98 


1,000 or more 


58 


69 


80 


89 


95 


96 


99 


Metropolitan status 


City 


40 


47 


64 


74 


92 


93 


96 


Urban fringe 


38 


59 


75 


78 


85 


96 


98 


Town 


29 


47 


61 


84 


90 


94 


98 


Rural 


35 


48 


60 


79 


92 


96 


99 


Percent minority enrollment 2 


Less than 6 percent 


38 


52 


65 


84 


91 


95 


98 


6 to 20 percent 


38 


58 


72 


87 


93 


97 


100 


21 to 49 percent 


38 


55 


65 


73 


91 


96 


98 


50 percent or more 


27 


39 


56 


63 


82 


92 


96 


Percent of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price school lunch 3 


Less than 35 percent 


39 


60 


74 


86 


92 


95 


99 


35 to 49 percent 


36 


48 


59 


81 


93 


98 


99 


50 to 74 percent 


31 


41 


53 


71 


88 


96 


97 


75 percent or more 


20 


31 


53 


62 


79 


89 


94 



’Data for combined schools are included in the totals and in analyses by other school characteristics but are not shown separately. 

2 Percent minority enrollment was not available for some cases.ln 1994, this information was missing for 100 schools. In subsequent years, the 
missing information ranged from 46 schools (1995) to 6 (1997). 

3 The breakouts for the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price school lunch have been revised for 2000 and therefore are 
different from the ones reported in previous Internet access reports. 

4 ln this case, the estimate fell between 99.5 percent and 100 percent and therefore was rounded to 100 percent. 

NOTE: All of the estimates in this report were recalculated from the raw data files using the same computational algorithms. Consequently, 
the estimates presented here may differ trivially (i.e., by 1 percent) from previously published results. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "Survey on Advanced 
Telecommunications in U.S. Public Schools, K— 1 2," FRSS 51, 1994;''Survey on Advanced Telecommunications in U.S.Public Schools, K— 1 2," FRSS 
57, 1995;"Advanced Telecommunications in U.S.Public Schools, Fall 1996," FRSS 61, 1996;"lnternet Access in U.S.Public Schools, Fall 1997," 
FRSS 64, 1997;"lnternet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1998," FRSS 69, 1998;"lnternet Access in U.S.Public Schools, Fall 1999," FRSS 75, 1999; 
and "Internet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 2000," FRSS 79, 2000. 
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Table 2.— Percent of instructional rooms with Internet access in public schools, by school characteristics: 1 994-2000 









Instructional rooms with Internet access 






School characteristic 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


All public schools 


3 


8 


14 


27 


51 


64 


77 


Instructional level 1 


Elementary 


3 


8 


13 


24 


51 


62 


76 


Secondary 


4 


8 


16 


32 


52 


67 


79 


School size 


Less than 300 


3 


9 


15 


27 


54 


71 


83 


300 to 999 


3 


8 


13 


28 


53 


64 


78 


1,000 or more 


3 


4 


16 


25 


45 


58 


70 


Metropolitan status 


City 


4 


6 


12 


20 


47 


52 


66 


Urban fringe 


4 


8 


16 


29 


50 


67 


78 


Town 


3 


8 


14 


34 


55 


72 


87 


Rural 


3 


8 


14 


30 


57 


71 


85 


Percent minority enrollment 2 
Less than 6 percent 


4 


9 


18 


37 


57 


74 


85 


6 to 20 percent 


4 


10 


18 


35 


59 


78 


83 


21 to 49 percent 


4 


9 


12 


22 


52 


64 


79 


50 percent or more 


2 


3 


5 


13 


37 


43 


64 


Percent of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price school lunch 3 


Less than 35 percent 


3 


9 


17 


33 


57 


73 


82 


35 to 49 percent 


2 


6 


12 


33 


60 


69 


81 


50 to 74 percent 


4 


6 


11 


20 


41 


61 


77 


75 percent or more 


2 


3 


5 


14 


38 


38 


60 



’Data for combined schools are included in the totals and in analyses by other school characteristics but are not shown separately. 

2 Percent minority enrollment was not available for some cases. In 1994, this information was missing for 100 schools. In subsequent years, the 
missing information ranged from 46 schools (1995) to 6(1997). 

3 The breakouts for the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price school lunch have been revised this year and therefore are 
different from the ones reported in previous Internet access reports. 

NOTE: All of the estimates in this report were recalculated from the raw data files using the same computational algorithms. Consequently, 
the estimates presented here may differ trivially (i.e., by 1 percent) from previously published results. 

SOURCE:U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "Survey on Advanced 
Telecommunications in U.S. Public Schools, K-1 2," FRSS 51, 1994; "Survey on Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Public Schools, K-1 2," 

FRSS 57, 1 995;"Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1 996," FRSS 61 , 1 996;"lnternet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 
1997," FRSS 64, 1 997;"lnternet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1998," FRSS 69, 1998;"lnternet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1999," 

FRSS 75, 1999; and "Internet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 2000," FRSS 79, 2000. 
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Table 3 —Ratio of students to instructional computers with Internet access in public schools, and percent of public 
schools allowing students to access the Internet outside of regular school hours, by school characteristics: 
1998-2000 



School characteristic 


Students per instructional 
computer with Internet access 

1998 1999 2000 


Internet available to 
students outside of regular 
school hours: 2000 1 


All public schools 


12 


9 


7 


54 


Instructional level 2 


Elementary 


14 


11 


8 


46 


Secondary 


10 


7 


5 


80 


School size 


Less than 300 


9 


6 


4 


49 


300 to 999 


12 


9 


7 


53 


1,000 or more 


13 


10 


7 


79 


Metropolitan status 


City 


14 


11 


8 


56 


Urban fringe 


13 


9 


7 


58 


Town 


12 


8 


6 


45 


Rural 


9 


7 


5 


53 


Minority enrollment 3 
Less than 6 percent 


10 


7 


6 


46 


6 to 20 percent 


11 


8 


6 


59 


21 to 49 percent 


12 


9 


7 


54 


50 percent or more 


17 


13 


8 


61 


Students eligible for free or 
reduced-price school lunch 4 


Less than 35 percent 


11 


8 


6 


58 


35 to 49 percent 


11 


9 


6 


47 


50 to 74 percent 


16 


10 


7 


52 


75 percent or more 


17 


17 


9 


56 



1 Percentages are based on the 98 percent of public schools with Internet access in 2000. 

2 Data for combined schools are included in the totals and in analyses by other school characteristics but are not shown separately. 
3 Percent minority enrollment was not available for nine schools in 1 998 and 2000. 

4 The breakouts for the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price school lunch have been revised this year and 
therefore are different from the ones reported in previous Internet access reports. 

NOTE: All of the estimates in this report were recalculated from the raw data files using the same computational algorithms. 
Consequently, the estimates presented here may differ trivially (i.e., by 1 percent) from previously published results. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "Internet Access in 
U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1 998," FRSS 69, 1 998;"lnternet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1 999," FRSS 75, 1 999; and "Internet Access 
in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 2000, "FRSS 79, 2000. 



concentration of poverty (9 to 1 compared with 6 to 1). 
Nonetheless, in schools with the highest concentration of 
poverty, the ratio of students to computers with Internet 
access improved from 17 to 1 in 1999 to 9 to 1 in 2000. 

How Are Public Schools Connected 
to the Internet? 

Over the years, changes have occurred in the type of 
network connections used by public schools and the speed 




at which they are connected to the Internet. In 1996, dial- 
up Internet connections were used by almost three-fourths 
(74 percent) of public schools having Internet access 
(Heaviside, Riggins, and Farris 1997). By 2000, schools 
tended to use faster dedicated-line Internet connections, 
such as 56Kb, T1/DS1, fractionalized Tl, T3/DS3, and 
fractionalized T3 lines (table 4). Seventy-seven percent of 
the nation’s public schools that were connected to the 
.•■Internet used dedicated lines, 11 percent used dial-up (not 
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Table 4— Percent of public schools with Internet access using the following types of connections, by school characteristics: 1 998-2000 



School characteristic 


Dedicated line 1 


Dial-up connection 


Other types of connection 2 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1998 


1999 


2000 


All public schools 


65 


72 


77 


22 


15 


11 


26 


23 


24 


Instructional level 3 




















Elementary 


62 


68 


74 


22 


16 


12 


29 


25 


25 


Secondary 


77 


85 


86 


24 


8 


7 


18 


17 


19 


School size 




















Less than 300 


63 


70 


76 


28 


21 


18 


18 


15 


19 


300 to 999 


64 


72 


77 


20 


13 


8 


30 


26 


26 


1,000 or more 


79 


76 


82 


21 


11 


9 


24 


23 


24 


Metropolitan status 




















City 


58 


70 


72 


18 


15 


15 


38 


23 


28 


Urban fringe 


69 


71 


77 


21 


12 


7 


24 


27 


28 


Town 


65 


71 


77 


24 


14 


13 


28 


24 


19 


Rural 


69 


75 


83 


27 


19 


10 


15 


16 


17 


Percent minority enrollment 4 




















Less than 6 percent 


66 


72 


80 


24 


15 


12 


21 


21 


18 


6 to 20 percent 


72 


78 


76 


15 


12 


9 


24 


22 


26 


21 to 49 percent 


67 


69 


79 


21 


15 


7 


28 


23 


22 


50 percent or more 


56 


68 


74 


28 


18 


15 


36 


24 


28 


Percent of students eligible for free or 




















reduced-price school lunch 5 




















Less than 35 percent 


67 


75 


78 


18 


10 


10 


28 


23 


23 


35 to 49 percent 


72 


74 


75 


20 


13 


9 


27 


24 


26 


50 to 74 percent 


66 


69 


82 


26 


23 


11 


20 


18 


20 


75 percent or more 


53 


62 


71 


33 


22 


15 


28 


25 


28 



’includes 56Kb, T1/DSl,fractionalizedT1,T3/DS3, and fractionalized T3 lines. 

includes ISDN, wireless connections, and cable modems {generally continuous connections, similar to dedicated lines). 

3 Data for combined schools are included in the totals and in analyses by other school characteristics but are not shown separately. 

4 Percent minority enrollment was not available for nine schools in 1 998 and 2000. 

5 The breakouts for the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price school lunch have been revised this year and therefore are different from the ones reported in 
previous Internet access reports. 

NOTE: Percentages are based on the percent of public schools having Internet access: 89 percent in 1 998, 95 percent in 1 999, and 98 percent in 2000. Percentages add to more 
than 1 00 because schools may use more than one type of connection. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, "Internet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1 998," FRSS 69, 1 998; 
"Internet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1 999," FRSS 75, 1 999; and "Internet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 2000," FRSS 79, 2000. 



continuous) connections, and 24 percent of schools used 
other (continuous) connection types, including ISDN, 
wireless connections, and cable modems. 5 There were 
differences by instructional level; secondary schools 
(86 percent) were more likely to use dedicated lines than 
elementary schools (74 percent). 



Percentages add to more than 100 because schools may use more than one type of 
connection. 

o 
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To What Extent Are Public Schools Making the 
Internet Available to Students Outside of 
Regular School Hours in 2000? 

Making the Internet accessible outside of regular school 
hours allows students who would not otherwise have access 
to the Internet to use this resource for school-related 
activities like homework. In 2000, 54 percent of public 
schools with access to the Internet reported that computers 
with access to the Internet were available to students 
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outside of regular school hours (table 3). Secondary schools 
were more likely to make the Internet available to students 
outside of regular school hours than elementary schools 
(80 percent compared to 46 percent). Similarly, large 
schools (1,000 or more students) were more likely to make 
the Internet accessible to students outside of regular school 
hours than medium-sized and small schools (79 percent 
compared with 53 and 49 percent, respectively). In addi- 
tion, schools with the highest minority enrollment reported 
Internet availability outside of regular school hours more 
frequently than schools with the lowest minority enroll- 
ment (61 percent compared with 46 percent). Of the 54 
percent of schools making the Internet available to students 
outside of regular school hours, 98 percent made it available 
after school, 84 percent before school, and 16 percent on 
weekends (figure 1). 

How Are Public Schools Preventing Students 
From Accessing Inappropriate Material on the 
Internet in 2000? 

Given the diversity of the information carried on the 
Internet, student access to inappropriate material is a major 
concern of many parents and teachers. In 2000, almost 



all public schools with Internet access (98 percent) had 
“acceptable use policies” (AUPs) and used various tech- 
nologies or procedures, such as blocking or filtering 
software, an intranet system, honor codes for students, 
or teacher/staff monitoring, to control student access to 
inappropriate material on the Internet (not shown in 
tables). Across all types of schools, between 95 and 100 
percent had AUPs. Of those schools with AUPs, 94 percent 
reported having student access to the Internet monitored by 
teachers or other staff members (figure 2). Three-fourths 
(74 percent) used blocking or filtering software, 64 percent 
had honor codes, and 28 percent used their intranet. As 
these numbers suggest, most of the schools (91 percent) 
used more than one procedure or technology as part of their 
policy (calculated from table 5). Fifteen percent of public 
schools used all of the procedures and technologies listed 
above; 29 percent used blocking/filtering software, teacher/ 
staff monitoring, and honor codes; and 19 percent used 
blocking/filtering software and teacher/staff monitoring 
(table 5). In addition, 95 percent of public schools having 
AUPs used at least one of these technologies or procedures 
on all Internet-connected computers used by students (not 
shown in tables). 



Figure 1 —Percent of public schools allowing students to access the Internet outside 
of regular school hours giving students access after school, before school, 
and on weekends: 2000 





NOTE: Percentages are based on 53 percent of all public schools (98 percent with Internet access 
multiplied by 54 percent allowing students to access the Internet at times other than regular 
school hours). Percentages add to more than 100 because schools may have more than one time of 
availability. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response 
Survey System, "Internet Access in U.S.Public Schools,Fall 2000,"FRSS 79,2000. 
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Figure 2— Percent of public schools with acceptable use policies (AUPs) using the 
following technologies or procedures: 2000 
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NOTE: Percentages are based on 96 percent of all public schools (98 percent with Internet access 
multiplied by 98 percent having AUPs). Percentages add to more than 1 00 because schools may use 
more than one type of AUP. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response 
Survey System, "internet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 2000," FRSS 79, 2000. 



Table 5.— Percent of public schools with acceptable use policies (AUPs) using various combinations 
of procedures and/or technologies to prevent student access to inappropriate material 
on the Internet: 2000 



Combination of four procedures and/or technologies Percent 

Use all four procedures/technologies (blocking/filtering software, 

intranet, teacher/staff monitoring, and honor codes) 1 5 

Use three procedures/technologies 40 

Blocking/filtering software, teacher/staff monitoring, and honor codes 29 

Blocking/filtering software, teacher/staff monitoring, and intranet 7 

Others 4 

Use two procedures/technologies 36 

Blocking/filtering software and teacher/staff monitoring 1 9 

Teacher/staff monitoring and honor codes 1 5 

Others 2 

Use one procedure or technology only 9 

Teacher/staff monitoring 5 

Blocking/filtering software 3 

Others 1 



NOTE: Percentages are based on 96 percent of all public schools (98 percent with Internet access multiplied by 
98 percent having AUPs). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, 
"Internet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 2000,” FRSS -79, 2000. 
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Related Information 

This survey is part of an overall NCES effort to track the 
availability and use of technology in schools. The references 
below contain the source information about publications for 
the series of public school surveys on advanced telecommuni- 
cations and Internet access. In addition to collecting informa- 
tion from public schools, NCES surveyed private schools 
about advanced telecommunications in 1995 and 1999. NCES 
has also collected information on teachers’ use of technology. 
A report on this topic was released in summer 2000. 

References and Related Reports 
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ment Printing Office. 
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Panel on Educational Technology. (1997). Report to the President 
on the Use of Technology to Strengthen K-12 Education in the 
United States. Available: http://www.ostp.gov/PCAST/K-12ed.html 
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World-Class Education at the Fingertips of All Children. U.S. 
Department of Education, Office of Educational Technology. 
Available: http://www.ed.gov/Technology/elearning/e-leaniing.pdf 
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Data sources: The following surveys, all conducted through the NCES 
Fast Response Survey System:"Survey on Advanced Telecommunica- 
tions in U.S. Public Schools, K— 1 2," FRSS 51, 1 994;"Survey on Advanced 
Telecommunications in U.S. Public Schools, K-1 2," FRSS 57; 1 995; 
"Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1 996," FRSS 
61, 1996;"lnternet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1997, "FRSS 64, 
1997;"lntemet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1998," FRSS 69, 1998; 
"Internet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 1999," FRSS 75, 1999;and 
"Internet Access in U.S. Public Schools, Fall 2000," FRSS 79, 2000. 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Cattagni, A., and Farris, E. (2001 ). Internet Access in U.S. Public Schools 
and Classrooms: 1 994-2000 {NCES 2001-071). 

Author affiliations: A. Cattagni and E. Farris, Westat. 

For questions about content, contact Bernie Greene 
(bernard.greene@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2001-071 ), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Web Site 
(h ttp://nces. ed.gov). 
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Introduction 

To make appropriate, cost-effective, and timely decisions 
about staff, educators must have accurate and complete 
information. Recognizing this need, most education systems 
have moved from paper documents in filing cabinets to 
automated staff accounting systems. These systems provide 
administrators and others concerned with effective program 
design with day-to-day access to information about staffs’ 
background, qualifications, and assignments. They also 
provide the flexibility necessary to supply aggregate data to 
school boards, state and federal governments, and other 
interested parties and to conduct program evaluations. To 
be effective, however, these systems must record data 
accurately and comparably for all staff members, in all 
places, and at all times. 

The Staff Data Handbook for Elementary, Secondary , and 
Early Childhood Education was developed by the U.S. 
Department of Education’s National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) to provide guidance concerning the 
consistent maintenance of staff information. This handbook 
is useful to public and private education agencies, schools, 
early childhood centers, and other institutions, as well as to 
researchers involved in the collection of staff data. In 
addition, the Handbook may be useful to elected officials 
and members of the public interested in staff information. 
This handbook is not, however, a data collection instru- 
ment, nor does it reflect any type of federal data mainte- 
nance requirements. It is presented as a tool to help the 
public and American school systems make information 
about staff more useful and effective in meeting student 
needs. 

This handbook was developed with the assistance of local, 
state, national, and most federal education representatives 
and researchers. The definitions included are generally 
consistent with current state and local practice, national 
standards movements, and most federal reporting require- 
ments. The terms, definitions, and procedures represent a 
consensus of what is considered “best practice” in data 
collection; they should be interpreted and applied according 
to local, state, and federal reporting requirements and 
restrictions for confidentiality and security 



o 




Standard Data Elements and Definitions 

The data elements included in this handbook represent the 
types of staff information that could be collected and 
maintained in permanent or temporary staff records, 
whether in paper format or in an automated database. An 
attempt has been made to be as complete as possible, with 
the understanding that many data elements will not be 
needed for all staff members. 

Data elements are presented in seven areas: 

■ personal information; 

■ educational experiences; 

■ qualification information; 

■ current employment; 

■ assignments; 

■ evaluation and career development; and 

■ separation from employment. 

Each data element is defined, and lists of options and 
definitions are included where applicable. Data elements are 
also associated with the entities to which they pertain, such 
as persons, places, or things, about which data may be 
stored. 

Recommendations for Building an Automated 
Staff Accounting System 

This handbook provides guidelines for designing automated 
staff accounting systems for use by schools, school districts, 
state education agencies, and other institutions. Included is 
a discussion of the benefits of a well-designed staff account- 
ing system, as well as the potential uses of such a system at 
the school, district, and state levels. Also included is a 
description of a step-by-step process for designing an 
effective staff accounting system. 

Focus on State and Local Staff Record 
Applications 

Communication among various levels of the education 
system is increasingly important. A well-designed auto- 
mated staff accounting system allows for the easy and 
efficient movement of staff records among levels of the 
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education system. For instance, information on teacher 
licensure could be transmitted electronically to. school 
districts seeking to hire an educator. Similarly, when a 
school employee retires, data could be efficiently transferred 
to the retirement system. This revision of the Handbook 
adds detail about automating and exchanging electronic 
records, with suggestions for formatting data elements and 
arranging them in a logical and flexible design. 

References to Other Related Documents 

This handbook, in conjunction with other NCES docu- 
ments, provides state and local education officials with 
important tools for designing and implementing automated 
information systems. Recent NCES documents dealing with 
the confidentiality of staff records, decisionmaking about 
the installation of technology, and ensuring security of 
technology are important adjuncts to this handbook. The 
Handbook lists and discusses these related documents. 

Organization of the Handbook 

Chapter 1 provides the user with an introduction to the 
Handbook and its uses. 

Chapter 2 contains a more detailed description of the 
Handbook’s contents and uses. Listings of other related 
documents that could be useful are also included. In 
anticipation of future updates to the Handbook, a descrip- 
tion of the process for implementing suggested changes has 
been included. 

Chapter 3, “Building a Staff Accounting System,” discusses 
the collection, use, and dissemination of data and informa- 
tion about individual staff members and how staff account- 
ing systems can benefit the staff and the school system. 

Chapter 4, “Data Elements and Definitions,” contains data 
elements and definitions that describe staff members, 
assignments, educational background, activities in which 
they participate, and other information that could be 



maintained about an individual staff member. Each entity 
listed refers to something, or someone, about which data 
should be maintained. Each data element refers to a particu- 
lar aspect of staff data for which some need was perceived 
within the school system. A definition is included for each 
entity and data element. 

Chapter 5 describes possible applications of the Handbook. 
A table is provided that includes information about data 
element type and field length, attributes that could be 
useful to readers designing a data collection system, a 
survey, or a reporting format. 

Following the glossary and index are 14 appendices that 
contain important supplemental information. The appendi- 
ces include comprehensive lists of coding options for some 
of the data elements in chapter 4. Included are code 
designations for states and outlying areas, countries, 
languages, occupational groupings, medical conditions and 
treatments, and education programs. Also included are a 
crosswalk of data elements in both the Staff Data Handbook 
and the Student Data Handbook (Cheung and Young 2000) 
and the names of those who contributed to the develop- 
ment of this revision of the Staff Data Handbook. 

Reference 

Cheung, O., and Young, B.A. (2000). Student Data Handbook for 
Elementary, Secondary, and Early Childhood Education: 2000 
Edition (NCES 2000-343). U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics. Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 



Author affiliations: O. Cheung, Council of Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO); B.A. Young, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact Beth Aronstamm Young 
(beth.young@ed.gov). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2001-305), call the toll- 
free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov), or contact GPO (202-SI 2-1 800). 
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Introduction 

While the advantages of earning a postsecondary education 
degree — particularly a bachelor’s degree — are well docu- 
mented, the literature is less conclusive about the economic 
and social impact of postsecondary education credits apart 
from degree completion. Different conclusions about the 
economic returns to a college education reflect different 
populations and time periods of analysis, with variations in 
how a student’s background, education, and labor force 
experience were defined and measured. 

Although there is in general a pronounced earnings differ- 
ential for those with and without a bachelor’s degree, not all 
non-college-bound students or students with some college 
but no credential fare poorly in the labor market or fail to 
acquire highly marketable skills. 




Clarifying the economic outcomes for those with a high 
school education but no college, and those with some 
college but no degree, and understanding the relationship of 
factors that potentially affect individual earnings may help 
to clarify the alternatives and risks of either not pursuing a 
postsecondary education or completing some college credits 
in lieu of a degree. In turn, this information can help guide 
the strategies and investment decisions of students, educa- 
tors, and employers. 

This analysis examines 16 student characteristics and 
their association with earnings 10 years after high school. 
To facilitate the analysis, these characteristics are orga- 
nized around four broad aspects of experience and back- 
ground (referred to as the earnings framework) as shown 
in figure 1. 
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Figure 1 .—Variables included in earnings framework 



Demographic and family background 

■ Race/ethnicity 

■ Gender 

■ Family income in 1980 

■ Parent educational attainment in 1 980 

High school preparation 

■ Academic preparation 

■ Extracurricular involvement 

Postsecondary experience 

■ College aspirations 

■ Initial type of institution attended 

■ College GPA 

■ Vocational versus liberal arts focus 

■ Depth versus breadth of curriculum 

■ Timing of entry 

■ Undergraduate major 

■ Educational attainment 

Early work experience 

■ Employment while in high school 

■ Early work experience {1 983-86) 



The analysis is based on data from the High School and 
Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, including 
the “Fourth Follow-up” (HS&B-So:80/92) and the “Post- 
secondary Education Transcript Study” (HS&B-So:PETS). 
While the analysis examines the earnings of young adults at 
all levels of attainment, students with some college credits 
but no degree are the focal point. To put the experiences of 
these students into perspective, this group is compared 
throughout with those 1980 sophomores whose formal 
education ended with high school graduation in 1982, as 
well as with those who completed a vocational certificate, 
associate’s or bachelor’s degree, or higher degree. 

Attainment and Background 

As of 1992, just under 63 percent of all students from the 
sophomore class of 1980 had at least some college, and 
42 percent (about two-thirds of those who attended college) 
had completed a program leading to a degree or certificate. 
In other words, about one in five students (22 percent) 
from this cohort attended college but did not complete a 
program leading to a degree or certificate. 

Students with some college were almost evenly divided 
into those who completed 15 or fewer college credits, those 

0 




who completed 16 to 40 credits, and those with more than 
40 credits. Students with some college who fall into these 
three categories of attainment varied not only with respect 
to credit production, but across a range of other characteris- 
tics as well. In broad terms, as discussed in this report, 
students with some college, particularly those who com- 
pleted more than 40 credits, were most similar to students 
with a bachelor’s degree, while students who completed 
16 to 40 credits were closer in profile to those with an 
associate’s degree. In contrast, students who completed 15 
or fewer credits resembled those with no college in some 
instances and those with an associate’s degree or vocational 
certificate in others. 

Student attainment was closely related to several aspects of 
social-demographic background, including race, gender, 
family income, and parent attainment. Females, for ex- 
ample, were more likely than males to attend college, while 
Black, Hispanic, and American Indian students were less 
likely than either White or Asian/Pacific Islander students 
to attend college or complete a bachelor’s degree. In 
addition, students with a 1980 family income of $40,000 
and above were more than three times as likely to have 
completed a bachelor’s degree and more than four times as 
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likely to have completed a graduate degree as students with 
a family income under $15,000. Similarly students with a 
bachelor’s degree were more than twice as likely to have 
come from families where one or both parents completed a 
bachelor’s degree, while those with only a high school 
diploma were more than six times as likely to have come 
from a family where neither parent attended college. 

Attainment and Earnings 

After controlling for academic and labor force experiences 
and background characteristics, a bachelor’s or associate’s 
degree was shown to contribute significantly to earnings, 
and the results were generally consistent with what others 
have estimated. 1 Based on the ratio of “adjusted mean” 
earnings — which take into account the covariance of other 
confounding factors — students with a bachelor’s degree, on 
average, earned about 23 percent more than students with 
no college. For students with an associate’s degree, there 
was about a 9 percent earnings differential compared with 
high school graduates. For students with some college, 
there appeared to be about a 6 to 9 percent mean earnings 
differential over those with no college (depending on the 
number of credits completed), but there was not enough 
statistical evidence to draw this conclusion. In other words, 
after controlling for multiple aspects of student experience 
and background, the economic returns of some college 
credits apart from degree completion were negligible — 
irrespective of the number of credits completed. The lack of 
a return for students with some college (but no degree), 
who in particular completed more than 40 credits, suggests 
that credit production in the absence of a meaningful 
integration of courses contributes little to individual 
earnings and/or that there are considerable economic gains 
that can be attributed to the degree credential itself. 

Postsecondary Education Experience 

While students with some college, on average, showed the 
same level of earnings as students with no college, there 
were numerous instances in which specific aspects of a 
postsecondary education experience were associated with 
higher earnings. These include students whose coursework 
was vocationally (as opposed to general education) focused; 
students with undergraduate majors in computer science, 
health technology, business, and engineering; students who 
achieved a balance of breadth versus depth of study in their 
curriculum; and students who attained a cumulative GPA 
of 3.0 or higher. Differences in earnings were also observed 
by type of institution first attended, with students who 

’See, for example, Kane and Rouse (1993). 
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attended private not-for-profit 4-year institutions having 
higher earnings than those who attended public 2-year 
institutions. In contrast, there was no difference in earnings 
for students who attended public 4-year institutions 
compared with those who attended public 2-year institu- 
tions, controlling for other factors. 

In broader terms, the earnings gain associated with these 
various characteristics suggests that postsecondaty educa- 
tion curriculum and academic performance, along with 
other aspects of the postsecondary education experience, 
may figure prominently in the economic returns to a 
postsecondary education. 

Early Work Experience 

Apart from attainment and selected aspects of the college 
experience, the findings from this analysis suggest that 
labor force experience constitutes an important component 
of the earnings equation. Based on the findings of the 
multiple regression analysis, workforce experience during 
high school and during the 4 years immediately following 
high school can contribute significantly to individual 
earnings. While this association potentially reflects differ- 
ences in motivation as well as experience, the findings 
nonetheless suggest that an enriching early work experience 
may provide students with an important channel for such 
motivation, and in effect mitigate some of the economic 
disadvantages of not having a college degree. 

As with questions concerning college access, however, 
higher rates of unemployment and lower levels of work 
experience during and in the first 4 years after high school 
suggest that some students, such as Black and American 
Indian students (who are less likely to complete college), 
may have less access to enriching early employment 
opportunities as well. 

In broader terms, the associations between educational 
attainment, early employment, and earnings suggest that 
the greatest gains in individual earnings are most likely to 
accrue through a combination of work and postsecondary 
education. And, while the responsibilities of employment 
may compete with educational activities, work experiences 
in some instances can be mutually facilitating and mutually 
reinforcing. 

Background and Social Mobility 

The last set of observations concerns the influences of 
socioeconomic background and economic mobility In 
combination, several elements of students’ background, 
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including family income and high school academic prepara- 
tion, were associated with earnings both directly and 
indirectly through an association with higher attainment. 

While the findings from this analysis reaffirm the central 
role of education (at both the high school and post- 
secondary levels) as a vehicle of social mobility, in actuality, 
for the sophomore class of 1980, the earnings distribution 
of students 10 years after high school remains closely 
associated with socioeconomic status during high school. 

In other words, while education is positively related to 
individual earnings — irrespective of socioeconomic back- 
ground — the direct and indirect effects of family income 
still constitute a dominant factor in the formation of an 
individual’s earning capacity. 

Nowhere is this impact more clearly illustrated than with 
the racial/ethnic background of students. After controlling 
for all other characteristics in the earnings framework, there 
was no difference in student earnings by race/ethnicity. 
While at one level this finding suggests that something of 
an economic parity with respect to race/ethnicity exists in 
the labor market, it is crucial to recognize the extent to 
which this balance is offset by the overall disparity in 
attainment for Blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians 
compared with Whites or Asians/Pacific Islanders. 2 

While observed differences in earnings by race/ethnicity are 
more directly attributable to differences in attainment than 
to other factors, the same cannot be said with respect to 
■gender. Indeed, for the sophomore class of 1980, females 
were more likely to attend college than males and had 
equivalent bachelor’s and advanced degree rates of attain- 



2 For the sophomore class of 1 980, Blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians were less 
than half as likely as White students and less than one-third as likely as Asians/Pacific 
Islanders to attain a bachelor's degree. 



ment. At the same time, after controlling for all factors in 
the model, there remains a pronounced earnings differential 
by gender, with an adjusted mean earnings for females that 
is approximately 18 percent less than for males. 

While this disparity may in part be accounted for by 
differences in occupational employment — which was not 
considered in the earnings framework — this finding 
nonetheless brings with it a number of implications, 
including questions about comparative differences in a 
college education’s economic return on investment and in 
the level of college debt that students may ultimately be 
able to assume. At the same time, the positive association 
between attainment and earnings remains, regardless of 
gender. Therefore, while economic parity, by definition, 
cannot be achieved through offsets in attainment for those 
who are otherwise disadvantaged, attainment nonetheless 
serves to mitigate those disparities. 
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Occupational Stability Among 1992-93 Graduates Who Taught and Those 
Who Worked in Other Occupations 

— Robin R. Henke and Lisa Zahn 



This article was originally published as the Executive Summary of the Statistical Analysis Report of the same name. The sample survey data are from the 
NCES Baccalaurate and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B). 



News reports frequently discuss the shortage of elementary/ 
secondary teachers in the United States. Increasing enroll- 
ments, particularly in the elementary grades; increasing 
rates of retirement among teachers; and the efforts of states 
and localities to reduce class size may well have contributed 
to many of these shortages (Johnson 2001). In recent years, 
enrollments in public and private elementary and secondary 
schools have grown considerably, and most expect that they 
will continue to climb through 2005, after which they are 
expected to drop slightly through 2010 (Gerald and Hussar 
2000). Nevertheless, shortages may well continue, since the 
proportion of teachers who retire each year is expected to 
rise (Goodnough 2000). As experienced baby-boomer 
teachers retire, they are likely to be replaced by young and 
inexperienced teachers, whose attrition rates are higher 
than those of mid-career teachers (Archer 1999; Grissmer 
and Kirby 1997). 1 

Many researchers and policymakers attribute the higher 
attrition rate among new teachers to their working condi- 
tions (e.g., Baker and Smith 1997). Therefore, to encourage 
new teachers to remain in the profession, many states and 
localities have launched programs to support them (Archer 
1999; Cooperman 2000). Policy analysts have also recom- 
mended that schools and districts professionalize teaching 
to improve retention (Kanstoroom and Finn 1999; Holmes 
Group 1986; National Commission on Teaching and 
America’s Future 1996, 1997). 

Such policy initiatives may help new teachers become 
better teachers more quickly and may increase occupa- 
tional stability among all teachers; however, they do not 
address other possible reasons for attrition among new 
teachers. Although such attrition has received consider- 
able research attention over the years (Darling-Hammond 
1984; Murnane et al. 1991), whether new teachers are 
more likely than college graduates beginning careers in 

’Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) data from 1994-95 indicate that about 8 percent 
of teachers who had taught less than 4 years left the profession between 1 993-94 
and 1 994-95, as did about 7 percent of teachers with 4 to 9 years of experience 
(Whitener et al. 1 997). In contrast, between 4 and 5 percent of teachers with 10 to 
24 years of experience left between 1993-94 and 1 994-95. Other SASS estimates 
indicate that approximately 30 percent of new teachers leave the profession withirEV XT 
the first 5 years of entry (Ingersoll as cited in Archer 1999). 
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other professions to change occupations has not yet been 
addressed. High attrition from initial occupations may be 
endemic to new college graduates’ entry into the labor 
market, regardless of occupation, as new graduates learn 
about the workplace and about their strengths and 
weaknesses as well as what they like and dislike about 
their jobs. In addition, interest or aptitude for a field in an 
academic setting may not always translate into satisfac- 
tion in a related occupation. Particularly among graduates 
who majored in academic, rather than applied, fields of 
study, information about the kinds of work available to 
them and their affinity for it may be limited. If new 
college graduates change occupations at similar rates 
regardless of their early occupations, reducing attrition 
among new teachers may be as much a matter of helping 
college students and new graduates choose, plan, and 
prepare for their careers as supporting new teachers and 
professionalizing teaching. 

This research examines the occupational stability of 
bachelor’s degree recipients during the first 4 years after 
receiving the bachelor’s degree. The analyses address the 
following question: Were 1992-93 graduates who were 
teaching in 1994 more or less likely than those in other 
occupations to leave the workforce or work in a different 
occupation in 1997? 

Data and Methodology 

The 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study 
(B&B.93/97) provided the data for these analyses. The 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) first 
surveyed a nationally representative sample of about 
11,200 students who received bachelor’s degrees between 
July 1, 1992, and June 30, 1993, in the spring of 1993, and 
then again in 1994 and 1997. These analyses are based on 
the 83 percent of the original sample, about 9,300 graduates, 
who participated in all three B&B survey administrations. 

The B&B:93/97 data provide an important opportunity to 
compare the behavior of a significant proportion of new 
teachers to that of their nonteaching peers. However, results 
from these analyses cannot be generalized to all new teachers 
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in 1994 or 1997 because many new teachers do not begin 
teaching immediately after completing a bachelors degree. 

These analyses are based largely on composite variables 
developed from graduates’ reports of what they were doing 
during both April 1994 and 1997. Composites were created 
to summarize graduates’ major activities (e.g., working, 
studying, or both) in 1994 and 1997, whether their major 
activities differed between April 1994 and April 1997, and 
whether their occupations differed between the 2 years. 

Results 

Teaching and teacher attrition among 1 992-93 
bachelor's degree recipients 

In April 1994, 80 percent of 1992-93 graduates were 
primarily working, 2 and another 3 percent combined 
study and work equally The remaining graduates were 
primarily studying (11 percent), not enrolled and unem- 
ployed (3 percent), or not enrolled and out of the labor 
force (3 percent) (figure A). Kindergarten through 
12th-grade teachers made up 10 percent of graduates 
who were working full time in April 1994 (figure B). 

Graduates who were primarily working were working for pay full time or part time, 
but they were working more than they were studying.This category includes 
graduates who were working full time and either not enrolled or enrolled part time 
and graduates who were working part time and not enrolled. 



Whether they were employed full time or part time in April 
1994, most graduates who worked as K-12 teachers in April 
1994 were also employed in April 1997. Among those 
employed full time as K-12 teachers in April 1994, 

88 percent were primarily working, 3 percent were working 
and studying equal amounts, and 3 percent were primarily 
studying in April 1997 (figure C). Among those employed 

part time as K-1 2 teachers in.Apri 1 _1 994, .8 5 percent were 

primarily working, 5 percent were working and studying 
equal amounts, and 3 percent were primarily studying in 
April 1997. 

Among those who were employed as full-time K-12 
teachers in April 1994 and who also worked in April 1997, 
82 percent were still teaching in April 1997 (figure D). 
Furthermore, none of the other occupational categories 
proved more stable than teaching. In particular, K-12 
teachers were as likely as those who worked in health 
occupations; as engineers, scientists, or lab/research 
assistants; and in several other white-collar occupational 
categories to work in the same occupational category in 
both 1994 and 1997. 

Somewhat fewer of those who were working part time 
remained in teaching. Among April 1994 part-time K-12 
teachers who worked in April 1997, 67 percent worked as 



Figure A.— Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor's degree recipients according 
to main activity: April 1994 




NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 1 00 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 993 Baccalaurate 
and Beyond Longitudinal Study/Second Follow-up" (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 
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Figure B.— Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor's 
degree recipients who were employed full time 
according to occupation: April 1 994 



Sales and service occupations 



Business support, financial 
services occupations 

Business owners and 
other managers 

Other instructors and 
human services occupations 



K-1 2 teachers 



Engineers, scientists, lab 
and research assistants 



Health occupations 

Computer and technical 
occupations 

Clerical occupations 



Blue collar occupations 



Editors, writers, and artists 



Law enforcement 
occupations, military 

Legal professionals and 
legal support occupations 




Percent 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 1 00 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1993 Baccalaurate and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study, "Second Follow-up" (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



K-1 2 teachers in April 1997. Nevertheless, among gradu- 
ates who worked in April 1997, those who worked part 
time in April 1994 as K-12 teachers were more likely than 
those who worked part time as computer or technical 
workers, sales/service representatives, blue-collar workers, 
business owners or other managers, or clerical workers to 
work in the same occupation in April 1997. Part-time K-12 
teachers were as likely as graduates who worked part time 
in the remaining occupations to work in the same occupa- 
tion in both time periods. 





In addition to perceptions that the overall new-teacher 
attrition rate is high, policymakers and researchers fear 
that, among teachers, those who major in fields other than 
education, particularly mathematics and the natural 
sciences, are more likely than education majors to leave 
the profession. The B&B:93/97 data indicate that among 
those who were primarily working in April 1994, there 
were no differences between teachers with majors in 
education and those with majors in engineering, math- 
ematics, or the natural sciences in the proportion who 
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Figure C— Percentage distribution of 1 992-93 bachelor's degree recipients who were employed as K-1 2 teachers in April 1 994 according to 
main activity in April 1 997, by April 1 994 employment status 
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Primarily working (88%) 
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NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 1 00 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993 Baccalaurate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-up" 
(B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



were primarily working in April 1997. However, among 
K-12 teachers in April 1994 who were working in April 
1997, 70 percent of those who had majored in engineer- 
ing, mathematics, or the natural sciences were teaching at 
the K-12 level in April 1997, compared with 86 percent of 
education. majors. 

Thus, this analysis indicates that among 1992-93 college 
graduates who worked in April 1994, approximately a year 
after they had completed their bachelor’s degrees, those 
who taught at the K-12 level were among the most stable 
of all employed graduates with respect to their occupations 
3 years later. Relatively few teaching graduates had differ- 
ent main activities or different occupations in April 1997 
than they did in April 1994. Graduates who worked in 
other occupations for which employees train as under- 
graduates (e.g., engineering and health occupations) also 
had relatively low rates of attrition. Moreover, these 
occupations also tended to have higher professional status 
than the occupations in which graduates were more likely 
to change occupations between 1994 and 1997. Therefore, 
this report also examines whether two additional vari- 
ables — graduates’ perceptions of the relationship between 
their postsecondary fields of study and occupations and 
their views about the professional status of their occupa- 
tions — vary with occupations and are associated with 
changing occupations between April 1994 and April 1997. 



Relationship between April occupations and 
postsecondary fields of study 

Among 1992-93 graduates working as K-12 teachers in 
April 1994, nearly all reported that their jobs were related 
to the field they studied as undergraduates (97 percent 
among full-time teachers and 96 percent among part-time 
teachers). Similarly, among graduates who were working 
full time in April 1997, 93 percent of K-12 teachers re- 
ported that their jobs were somewhat or closely related to 
their graduate or undergraduate field of study. In both 1994 
and 1997, the proportions of graduates employed full time 
in health occupations or as engineers, scientists, or lab/ 
research assistants who indicated that their jobs were 
related to their major were similar to those of teachers. 

Graduates who worked in many other occupations, how- 
ever, were considerably less likely to report that their jobs 
were related to their undergraduate field. In April 1994, 
graduates who worked in clerical, blue-collar, or sales/ 
service occupations or as business owners or other manag- 
ers were less likely than teachers to report that their jobs 
were related to their undergraduate majors: 72 percent or 
less of graduates in these occupations did so. Furthermore, 
among full-time employees, other instructors/human 
services personnel (88 percent) and business support/ 
financial services personnel and computer/technical 
workers (81 percent each) were less likely than teachers to 
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Figure D.— Among 1 992-93 bachelor's degree recipients who worked full time in April 1 994, percentage who worked in the same 
occupational category in April 1 997, by April 1 994 occupation 
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^Statistically significantly different from K-1 2 teachers at the .05 level. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993 Baccalaurate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-up" 
(B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



report that their jobs were related to their undergraduate 
fields of study. 

In April 1997, among graduates who were working full 
time, 93 percent of K-1 2 teachers reported that their jobs 
were somewhat or closely related to their graduate or 
undergraduate field of study, a proportion similar to that 
among those working full time as engineers, scientists, or 
lab/research assistants (93 percent) or in health occupations 
(92 percent). In April 1997, full-time K-1 2 teachers among 
1992-93 college graduates were more likely than those 
working in all other occupational categories except legal 



occupations and editors, writers, and artists to report that 
their jobs were related to their postsecondary field of study. 

As one might expect, graduates who reported that their 
April 1994 occupations were somewhat or closely related to 
their undergraduate fields of study were considerably less 
likely than those who reported that their 1994 occupations 
were not at all related to work in a different occupation in 
April 1997. Whereas 37 percent of graduates with jobs 
related to their field of study in 1994 worked in a different 
occupation 3 years later, 67 percent of those with unrelated 
jobs did so (figure E). 
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Figure E— Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor's degree recipients who worked in both April 1994 and April 1 997 according to whether 
the two occupations differed, by whether 1 994 occupation was related to undergraduate field of study 




NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 1 00 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 993 Baccalaurate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-up" 
(B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



Professional status of April occupations 

Four-fifths of graduates who worked as full-time K-12 
teachers in April 1994 believed that their teaching job both 
required a bachelor’s degree and had possible or definite 
career potential. Although a similar proportion (79 percent) 
of graduates who worked full time as engineers, scientists, 
or lab/research assistants perceived their jobs as having 
similar professional status, graduates who worked full time 
in all other occupational categories were less likely to share 
that perception. In April 1997, 78 percent of graduates 
employed full time as K-12 teachers reported that their jobs 
required a degree and had possible or definite career 
potential. In contrast, 68 percent or less of all other full- 
time employed graduates — except engineers, scientists, or 
lab/research assistants and those in legal occupations — 
reported the same. In 1997, full-time teachers were not 
more likely than part-time teachers to report that their jobs 
required a degree and had career potential. 

Again, as one might expect, graduates who perceived their 
April 1994 occupations as requiring a degree and having 
career potential were less likely than those who perceived 
otherwise to be working in a different occupation in April 
1997. Among graduates who worked in both April 1994 
and 1997, 32 percent of those who reported that their 
April 1994 jobs required a degree and had career potential 
were working in a different occupation in April 1997 
(figure F). In contrast, 71 percent of those who reported 
that their 1994 job did not require a degree and did not 







have career potential worked in a different occupation 
3 years later. 

Changing occupations: Multivariate analysis 

A multiple regression analysis was conducted to determine 
whether, after controlling for a number of variables — 
including graduates’ perceptions of their jobs’ professional 
status and relationship to their undergraduate majors — 
occupation in 1994 remained associated with their likeli- 
hood of working in the same occupation in April 1997. The 
analysis indicated that after controlling for age, gender, 
college entrance examination scores, cumulative under- 
graduate GPAs, perceived professional status of occupation, 
and perceived relationship between April 1994 occupation 
and undergraduate major, teaching remained among the 
most stable occupations. In fact, no occupational category 
was more stable than teaching. 

Graduates’ perceptions of their April 1994 job’s professional 
status and of the relationship between their undergraduate 
field of study and their April 1994 job were, independently, 
related to whether they worked in the same occupational 
category at both points in time. Graduates who perceived 
their April 1994 job as unrelated or somewhat related to 
their undergraduate field of study were less likely than 
those who perceived a close relationship to work in the 
same occupation in 1997 as in 1994. Graduates who 
reported that a degree was required to obtain their April 
1994 job were more likely to work in the same occupational 
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Figure F— Percentage distribution of 1 992-93 bachelor's degree recipients who worked in both April 1 994 and April 1 997 according to whether 
the two occupations differed, by whether 1994 occupation required a bachelor's degree and had career potential 
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Data Analysis System. 



category at both points in time than were graduates who did 
not, although graduates’ perceptions of the career potential 
of their jobs appeared not to make a difference. 

Summary 

Among graduates who were employed in April 1994 and 
April 1997, K-12 teachers (i.e. , graduates who taught in 
1994) were as likely as graduates who worked in other 
white-collar, professional occupations to work in the same 
occupational category in April 1997. Specifically, approxi- 
mately four- fifths of graduates who taught in April 1994 
were also teaching in April 1997, and similar proportions of 
graduates who worked in health occupations; as engineers, 
scientists, or lab/research assistants; in legal occupations; in 
law enforcement or the military; or as business support/ 
financial services workers worked in their respective 
occupational categories in both April 1994 and April 1997. 
Graduates who worked in other occupational categories in 

o 

ERIC 



April 1994 were less likely than K-12 teachers to work in 

the same occupational category at both points in time. 
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This article was originally published as the Summary section of the ED. Tabs report of the same name. The sample survey data are from the National 
Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF). 



This report describes faculty and instructional staff in public 
and private not-for-profit 2-year-and-above postsecondary 
institutions in the United States. It is the first publication 
based on the 1999 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:99). For this study, a nationally representative 
sample of faculty and instructional staff received question- 
naires in 1999 that asked about their employment in the fall 
of 1998. Depending on their institutions policies, some 
faculty did not have instructional duties (e.g., teaching one or 
more classes, or advising or supervising students’ academic 
activities), and some individuals with instructional duties did 
not have “faculty” status. Further, all instructional duties 
for some individuals were related to noncredit courses or 
advising or supervising noncredit academic activities. This 
article begins with an overview of all faculty and instructional 
staff It then provides more information about those faculty 
and instructional staff with some instructional duties for credit 
(i.e., instructional duties related to credit courses or advising 
or supervising academic activities for which students 
received credit). 

All Faculty and Instructional Staff 

NSOPF:99 indicates that in the fall of 1998, there were about 
1.1 million (1,074,000) faculty and instructional staff 1 
employed by public and private not-for-profit 2-year-and- 
above postsecondary institutions in the United States. Most 
faculty and instructional staff (i.e., approximately 761,000) 
were employed by 4-year institutions. Among the various 
types of 4-year institutions in the country, 2 public research 
and public comprehensive institutions employed the most 
faculty and instructional staff (201,000 and 137,000, respec- 
tively). Private doctoral and private research institutions 
were among the smallest employers of faculty and instruc- 
tional staff (43,000 and 64,000, respectively) (figure A). 



Teaching assistants were not included in NSOPF. 

Throughout the report, comparisons are made across institution types and program 
areas. Institution types are based on the Carnegie classification and whether the 
institution is public or private not-for-profit. To improve readability, the phrase "not- 
for-profit" may be excluded when referring to "private not-for-profit" institutions.There 
were no "private for-profit"institutions in the NSOPF sample. 



Employment status of all faculty and instructional staff 

Fifty-seven percent of faculty and instructional staff were 
employed full time and 43 percent were employed part time 
by their institutions in the fall of 1998. The employment 
status of faculty and instructional staff varied depending on 
the type of college or university where they were employed. 
Faculty and instructional staff in research institutions were 
much more likely to be employed full time (80 percent for 
public research and 71 percent for private not-for-profit 
research) than faculty and instructional staff employed by 
public 2-year institutions, where approximately one-third 
(36 percent) were employed full time. Thus, although 
public 2-year institutions employed a large number of 
faculty and instructional staff (figure A), most worked part 
time at their institution. 

Principal activity of all faculty and instructional staff 

Faculty are often thought of primarily as teachers, but 
faculty are assigned to a variety of other activities at their 
institutions, such as research, administration, community/ 
public service, clinical service, and technical activities. 

In fact, among full-time 3 faculty and instructional staff, 

35 percent indicated that their principal activity at their 
institution was something other than teaching: approxi- 
mately 11 percent indicated research, 13 percent indicated 
administrative activities, and 11 percent indicated some 
other activity (e.g., technical activities, clinical service, or 
community/public service) was their principal activity 
during the fall of 1998 (figure B). Among part-time faculty 
and instructional staff, 89 percent indicated that teaching 
was their principal activity, and 11 percent indicated that 
something else was their principal activity: 2 percent 
indicated research, 2 percent indicated administration, and 
7 percent indicated some other activity (figure B). 

Full-time faculty and instructional staff at public and 
private not-for-profit research institutions were more likely 



Terminology related to full- and part-time instructional faculty and staff references 
the employment status of the person at the institution rather than the amount of 
instruction the person did. 
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Figure A.— Number of faculty and instructional staff in postsecondary institutions, by institution type: Fall 1 998 
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NOTE: Private institutions refer to private not-for-profit institutions. "All faculty and instructional staff” also includes faculty with no instructional responsibilities. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 999 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:99). 



Figure B— Principal activity of all faculty and instructional staff, by employment status: Fall 1 998 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 999 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:99). 
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than those at other types of institutions to indicate that 
their principal activity was research. For instance, about 
one-third of the full-time faculty at private research univer- 
sities indicated that their principal activity at their institu- 
tion was research. In contrast, almost no full-time faculty 
and instructional staff at public 2-year institutions were 
engaged primarily in research. 

A higher percentage of full-time faculty and instructional 
staff in the program areas of engineering and the natural 
sciences indicated that their principal activity was research 
(24 and 29 percent, respectively) than those in the program 
areas of business (7 percent), education (4 percent), fine 
arts (1 percent), and the humanities (4 percent). 

Instructional Faculty and Staff 

Although some (35 percent of full-time and 11 percent of 
part-time) faculty and instructional staff indicated that 
teaching was not their principal activity during the fall of 
1998 (figure B), approximately 91 percent of full- and part- 
time faculty and instructional staff had some for-credit 
teaching responsibilities during the fall of 1998 (figure C). 

Not all postsecondary institutions designate their instruc- 
tional staff as faculty. Seventeen percent of all part-time and 3 
percent of all full-time instructional staff did not have faculty 
status at their institution in the fall of 1998 (figure D). 



Among the approximately 1 million (976,000) faculty and 
instructional staff who had some for-credit instructional 
responsibilities, 57 percent were employed full time and 43 
percent were employed part time, the same distribution as 
for all faculty and instructional staff. The remainder of this 
article presents highlights on the background characteris- 
tics, work activities, and compensation of faculty and staff 
with at least some instructional duties related to credit 
courses or advising or supervising academic activities for 
which students received credit. 

Instructional faculty and staff background 
characteristics 

In the fall of 1998, the majority of full-time instructional 
faculty and staff were White, non-Flispanic (85 percent). 
Approximately 6 percent were Asian or Pacific Islander; 

5 percent were Black, non-Hispanic; 3 percent were His- 
panic; and 1 percent were American Indian or Alaska Native 
(figure E). Most full-time instructional faculty and staff 
(64 percent) were men (figure F). Among full-time instruc- 
tional faculty and staff at 2-year institutions, however, men 
and women were equally represented. 

Eight of every 10 (84 percent of) full-time instructional 
faculty and staff employed at 4-year institutions held one of 
three professorial ranks (i.e., full, associate, or assistant). 
The majority of full-time instructional faculty and staff 



Figure C— Whether faculty and instructional staff had any for-credit instructional responsibilities, by employment status: Fall 1 998 
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NOTE: "No" indicates no instructional duties or all instructional duties related to noncredit courses. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 999 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:99). 
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Figure D.— Instructional staff with faculty status, by employment status: Fall 1 998 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 999 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:99). 



Figure E. — Racial/ethnic distribution of full-time instructional faculty and staff: Fall 1998 




SOU RCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 999 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:99). 
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